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Where To, Gentlemen? 
ONGRESS has some questions 
to answer. They concern air 

mai pay, and they result from the 

| ieldy situation that has de- 
| 











during the past several 
over the refusal of that body 
tO appropriate funds for the pay- 
# ment of rates set by the Civil Aero- 
HN nautics Board. 

First, American Export Airlines 
failed to get $500,000 from Con- 
press for the inauguration of trans- 
Atlantic air mail service. Then 
the sum of $585,000, to cover cer- 
tain retroactive payments to TWA, 
ordered by the CAB, was thrown 
out of a bill. 

In 1938, Congress created the 
Gyil Aeronautics Authority. It in- 
structed the CAA, among other 
things, to “foster sound economic 
conditions” in air transportation. 
The Act was also hailed as taking 
the politics out of aviation. 

The CAA was, in effect, to be 
the representative of Congress in 
the aviation industry. Its five 
members were to exercise their best 
judgment, as representatives of 
Congress, in promoting and regu- 
lating the industry. Presumably 
Congress would be guided by their 
actions. 

We say “presumably.” Evidently 
that body does not intend to be so 
guided. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board can turn out rate decisions 
until doomsday afid still’ get no- 
where if Congress refuses to ap- 
propriate necessary funds. 

This poses the question which 
has been asked many times in the 
past few weeks: Where does this 
lead? 

We don’t know the afiswer. The 
CAB doesn’t know the answer. 

e fact remains that if this gen- 
eral attitude is to prevail on the 
(Turn to page 20) 
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Pressure on Mfrs. Requires 


Change in Production Methods 





AIRLINE PRIORITY 
COMMITTEE FORMED 


Will Coordinate Transport Produc- 
tion With National Defense Needs; 
Capt. Sydney Kraus Named 
Administrative Officer 


Stating that “a healthy commercial 
air transport system is an important 
adjunct to a strong national defense, 
the recently-formed Priorities Board on 


Oct. 26 announced the establishment of 
a Commercial Aircraft Priority Com- 
mittee. 


Purpose of the committee, which is 
composed of representatives of the air- 
craft industry, Army, Navy and Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, is 
to “coordinate production and main- 
tenance of commercial air transport 
equipment with the requirements of 
the national defense program.” 

Members of the committee include: 
Capt. Sydney M. Kraus, representing 
the production division of the Defense 
Commission, administrative officer; Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting the aircraft industry; C. R 
Smith, president of American Airlines, 
representing the transportation division 

(Turn to page 12, col. 3) 


Asks 12,000 Bombers 





William S. Knudsen 


Commissioner of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National 
Defense whose proposal calls for 
12,000 bombers for the U. S. and the 
organizing of the auto industry for 


cooperation with existing military 
manufacturers. (Story in col. 4, this 
page.) 





United Institutes Industry’s 
First Employes’ Pension Plan 


Will Become Effective Jan. 1 


if Accepted by Company Personnel; Past 


Service to Be Recognized 


The air transport industry's first em- 
ployes’ pension plan was announced 
Nov. 1 py W. A. Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines, who stated that it 
had been approved by the company’s 
board of,directors and would become 
Opetative Jan. 1, 1941, following ac- 
ceptante "by company personnel. 

In order to be eligible for participa- 
tion in the plan, personnel must have 
been with United one year. Women 
€nd pilots must be 25 years of age, and 
all other employes 30. The plan is 
designed to supplement benefits under 
the Fedegal Social Security Act. 

“Regogftizing the value of old age 
Security and the responsibility of man- 
agement today in seeing such security 
is provided personnel in addition to 
other employe benefits, United's man- 
agement has developed this employes’ 
retirement plan,” Patterson said. 


‘More than two years have been de- 
voted to a close study of such programs 
and work with leading consultants in 
the field of pension plans to evolve 
what we consider the most effective 
program for our employes.” 

Most employes will retire at 65, but 
the pilots’ and women’s age limit will 
be 60. The high age set for pilots is 
considered significant. 

The plan provides for the purchase 
of retirement annuities from an insur- 
ance company by joint expenditures of 
employes and company. The insurance 
company has not yet been selected. The 
contributions to be made by United for 
the annuities purchased for the per- 
sonnel will represent approximately the 
same amount as that paid in by em- 
ployes. 

(Turn to page 25, col. 2) 


Current and Potential 
Orders Bring Detroit 
Group Into Industry 


HE tumult of the election having 

subsided, leaders of the aircraft 
manufacturing industry looked forward 
to developments in coming weeks of 
new programs along several lines. 

Coming forth, it was predicted, would 
be a program for 20,000 more planes 
for the Army Air Corps; probably 5,000 
more for the Navy and progress in mass 
production of planes by thé auto in- 
dustry 


Also in the plans is a 12,000-plane 
order for the British, adding up to a 
total new production almost equaling 
that already underway in U. S. plants 

Observers see in this tremendous de- 
mand on the aircraft industry a new 
development in U. S. plane manufac- 
turing methods which may entail a 
change in the production system to re- 
semble the system now used by Ger- 
many. 

In Germany, the aircraft industry is 
actually divided into two categories: 

(1) A development industry which 
manufactures and tests new models— 
making 100 to 1,000 for development 
purposes- -and 


(2) A mass production industry 
which turns out accepted “frozen” 
models by the thousands. 

As the new program unfolds, it 


appears that the present aircraft indus- 
try may approximate Germany's develop- 
ment industry, while the automobile in- 
dustry may become the mass production 
industry. 

The next four years are expected to 
be the most important in the history of 
American aviation. Next year will show 
the greatest expansion yet experienced 
by both aircraft manufacturing and air- 
line operation. Simultaneously, it will 
be the year when aircraft manufacturing 
will enter the field of mass production. 

From the political viewpoint, this 
tremendous augmentation of aeronauti- 
cal manufacturing facilities will enable 
the U. S. to build the strongest air 
defense in the world and at the same 
time provide the capacity to furnish air- 
craft at a faster rate and in larger vol- 
ume to other countries. 

More Aid to Britain 

Forecast too is increased aid to the 
British, including not only sales of ad- 

(Turn to page 24, col. 1) 









Propeller 


VITAL ACCESSORIES = Propetter 
for MODERN AIRCRAFT = 8 sd = 


More than 400 different aircraft 
pumps and accessories have 
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been designed and manu- = 
factured by Pesco engineers ns 
and craftsmen. Many of these - 
units are standard equipment Four-Way Valve as 
on the nation’s finest military ~- 
and commercial aircraft get 
and figure prominently with a 
American planes and engines Ny 
wherever men fly. vi 
Pesco engineers are prepared li 
to develop similar equipment ° 
for an ever increasing variety nt Die 
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WIDESPREAD USE 
OF DIESELS SEEN 
ssenger Diesel-Powered Planes 


Ample for Next 10 Years in Trans- 
Oceanic Service, Author Says 









The more universal adoption of the 
Diesel aircraft engine is only a matter 
of time, according to Paul H. Wilkin- 
gon, author-engineer, in his new book, 
“Aircraft Diesels,” just released by 
Pitman Publishing Co. 

Wilkinson, who visited Diesel avia- 
tion centers in Germany, France and 
England just before the war, and who 
spent considerable time at the Junkers 
factories, forecast that 50-passenger 
Diesel-engined airliners will be ample 
for trans-Atlantic service for the next 
10 years. 

“Already thousands of these engines 
have been installed in military air- 
Janes in Germany and soon there will 
be hundreds of them in civil airplanes 
transporting passengers, mail, express 
and freight,” the author said. “As 
larger airplanes are built and longer 
routes are opened, the need for the 
Diesel becomes increasingly acute. Ad- 
vantages such as greater freedom from 
fre hazard, lower fuel operating cost 
and increased payload capacity are so 
overwhelming that no progressive na- 
tion can afford to neglect the develop- 
ment of this new type of powerplant. 

In addition to these advantages, 
Wilkinson also claimed that Diesels 
offer greater efficiency, increased re- 
liability, greater adaptability and im- 
proved installation. 

Among improvements which will 
have to be made before Diesels will be 
universally accepted, Wilkinson listed: 
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SH increase in specific power output, 
Ni engine speed, mechanical efficiency, 
OH thermal efficiency and aerodynamic 
TB qualities, and decrease in specific 


weight, specific fuel consumption, fre- 
quency of overhauls, maximum cylinder 
pressure and cost of production. 


More Earning Capacity 

When comparing the revenue earn- 
ing capacities of the 50-passenger and 
the 100-passenger trans-oceanic airliners 
which have been proposed, “it is seen 
that there is relatively little to be 
gained from the use of 100-passenger 
airliners,’ the author said. “The 50- 
passenger airliner, which costs con- 
siderably less to build and operate, is 
a much more attractive investment, par- 
ticularly when it is equipped with 
Diesels which give it nearly 50% more 
revenue earning capacity than when it 
is equipped with gasoline engines. 

“Fleets of 50-passenger Diesel- 
engined airliners of this type should be 
ample for trans-oceanic service for the 
next 10 years provided they are aug- 
mented by fast Diesel-engined catapult 
mailplanes which can maintain air mail 
service in all kinds of weather. Diesel- 
engined airships filled with helium ap- 
pear to be the most suitable type of 
aircraft for non-stop flights in excess 
of 4,000 miles.” 

Although having a slower cruising 
speed, the airship has a greater flight 
range and payload capacity and can 
offer far more spacious Passenger ac- 
commodations than airliners, Wilkin- 
son said. “When filled with non-ex- 
Plosive helium and powered with 
Diesels using non-explosive fuel oil, 
stip is a safe and economical 

S of trans-oceanic tran ation,” 
he added sportation, 

Comparing a four-engine 50-pas- 
Senger plane equipped with 90-octane 
Sasoline engines with one equipped 
with Diesels, Wilkinson stated that on 
2 3,400-mile trans-oceanic hop, there 
would be a saving of $310 in fuel 
perating cost in favor of the Diesel- 
powered craft. Over a course of 50 





Board Member of Bank 





Frank F. Russell 
President of National Aviation Corp., 
on Nov. 7 was elected a director of the 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. Russell is 
also a director of National Aviation, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Bell Air- 
craft Corp. He is a graduate of Milton 
Academy and Yale. 





flights, this saving would amount to 
$15,500, he pointed out. 

“It is also seen that due to the 
smaller fuel load required by the 
Diesel-engined airplane, its payload ca- 
pacity is increased by 6,140 lIbs., and 
its revenue earning capacity is increased 
by $14,490 for each flight,” he said. 
“Assuming that 50 flights were com- 
pleted by each airplane in one year, 
the yearly earning capacity of the 
Diesel-engined airplane would be §$2,- 
204,500 compared with $1,480,000 for 
the gasoline-engined airplane. The ad- 
ditional revenue of $724,500 should 
pay for the cost of the Diesel-engined 
airplane in one year.” 

Regular transcontinental and _trans- 
oceamic service with Diesel-engined 
planes has given Deutsche Lufthansa 
“a premier position in the air transpor- 
tation field,’ the author claimed. ‘‘Rela- 
tively greater payloads have been car- 
ried with Diesels than with gasoline 
engines and fuel operating costs have 
been considerably lower. 

“All of these short-range, medium- 
range and long-range flights have been 
accomplished with Diesels of from 600 
to 700 hp. When more powerful 
Diesels are available for civil aircraft 
with power outputs of from 1,000 to 
2,000 hp., Deutsche Luftansa will pro- 
ceed with the Dieselization of its air 
fleet for the transportation of jpas- 
sengers, mail, express and freight.” 


Asphalt Group Eyes Airports 
The part that asphalt will play in 
the national defense program of air- 
port and highway development will 
be an important subject in discussions 
at the 13th National Asphalt Con- 

ference at Dallas, Tex., Dec. 9-14. 
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Calendar 


7. 22-24—2nd Annual Snowbird Glidet 
Contest, Harris Hill, Elmira, 


_ a 

7. 29-Dec. 2—Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, Annual Convenvion, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

. 9-14—13tn National Asphalt Con- 
ference, Adolphus Hotel, Dal- 

las, Tex. 

- 17—Wright Brothers Lecture for 
1940, “Recent Fog Investiga- 
tions,” by Dr. Sverre Petters- 
een, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

. 17—Dedication of Washington Na- 
a Airport, Washington, 


, ©. 

. 6-10—Annual Meeting and En- 
gineering Display, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

10-12—1941 All-American Air Ma- 
neuvers, Miami, Fila. 

29-31—9th Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

15-23—6th Annual National Sports- 
men’s Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y. 

22-Mar. 2—3rd Annual  Inter- 
national Sportsmen's Show, 
International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Ill. 

. 3-7—American Society for Testing 
Materials, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

. 25-Sept. 2—3rd Annual American 
= Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Maj. Clay to CAA; 
Administrator Directs 


Airport Section 


Maj. L. D. Clay, Corps of En- 
gineers, has been assigned to duty 
in the office of Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, according to Maj. 
A. B. McMullen, chief of the CAA’s 
airport section. 

Maj. Clay will serve as secretary 
to the Army-Navy-Commerce board 
which will determine the priority of 
airports and landing fields to be 
developed, and as liaison officer be- 
tween the Administrator and the 
various federal agencies. 

“The airport section of the CAA, 
which hitherto has been concerned 
with much research work, in addi- 
tion to its routine duties of planning 
and directing airport development 
. . . will be removed from the tech- 
nical development division and 
placed directly under the Admin- 
istrator,” Maj. McMullen said. 

“This move is calculated to in- 
crease the speed of processing and 
clearing projects within the Admin- 
istration. One unit of the section 
will remain in the technical devel- 
opment division to carry on develop- 
ment and experimental work con- 
nected with airport facilities, such as 
lighting, paving and marking.” 


Lecture Subject Revealed 

“Recent Fog Investigations” will be 
the subject of Dr. Sverre Petterssen, 
professor of meteorology at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who 
will present the fourth Wright Brothers 
Lecture at Columbia University, New 
York City. Dec. 17. 





“We in Canada are Challenged . . . 


> ] 


Challenge offered by U. S. aircraft production progress to Canadian in- 
dustry is editorialized in current issue of Commercial Aviation, Canadian 
trade publication. While suggesting that there are some within the British 
Empire who are “inclined to minimize the contribution which the U. S 
can give in the present crucial struggle,” the commentary asserts, “an 


extensive tour to the leading aircraft 


plants in the U. S. convinces you of 


one thing—America has gone to work in no uncertain terms! 
“There is no doubt whatever as to the contribution which (U. S.) firms 


will make to the cause of Britain and the Empire. 


We in Canada 


are challenged by this to produce in quantity and quality for Empire de- 
fense. It has been shown many times over that we will receive practical 


cooperation from America . 


cooperate in vital production here?’ Sometimes we wonder . 


. . The question is, ‘Are we wise enough to 


. Are we 


going to sweep the cobwebs away and get down to a real honest-to-good- 
ness production basis or are we going to continue to muddle in aircraft 


building?” 
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AIRLINES AWARDED 
COLLIER TROPHY 
High Safety Record Cited; NAA! 


Gives Special Recognition to 
Aviation Medicine Workers 


For their high record of safety in 
air travel, the airlines of the U. S. 
have been awarded the Collier 
Trophy for outstanding service to 
aviation during the year 1939, ac- 
cording to announcement made Nov. 
15 by the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. 

In making the award, the NAA 
gave special recognition to Doctors | 
Walter M. Boothby and Walter R. 
Lovelace II, of the Mayo Foundation 
for Medical Research and Education, 
and to Capt. Harry C. Armstrong, U. 

Army Medical Corps, Wright 
Field, “for their contribution to this 
safety record through their work in 
aviation medicine in general and 
pilot fatigue in particular.” 

Members of the 1939 Trophy com- 
mittee included: Dr. George W. 
Lewis, NACA, chairman; Maj. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
War Dept.; Jacqueline Cochran, 
noted aviatrix; Donald W. Douglas, 
president of Douglas Aircraft; Wil- 
liam R. Enyart, vice president of 
NAA; Grover Loening, aviation con- 
sultant; Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president of Eastern Air Lines; L. P. 
Sharples, treasurer of AOPA, and 
Frank Tichenor, aviation publisher. 

President Roosevelt is expected to 
make the award in person at the 
White House early in December. 












































NAA Appoints Legal, 
Executive Committees 


Executive and legal committees have 
been appointed by the board of direc- 
tors of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. 

Members of the executive committee, 
which will meet monthly to formulate 
NAA operating policies between the 
quarterly meetings of the full board 
of directors, are: William R. Enyart, 
New York, NAA vice-president; Thomas 
H. Beck, New York; Charles Boettcher, 
II, Denver; Col. John H. Jouett, Wash- 
ington; A. I. Lodwick, Williamsport, Pa.; 
A. H. Near, Louisville, Ky.; Thomas F. 
Ryan, III, Kansas City, Mo.; and James 
E. Webb, Brooklyn. 

The legal committee, which will ad- 
vise the board and general manager on 
legal matters, consists of George B. 
Logan, St. Louis; William P. McCracken 
Jr., Washington; and Stanley T. Wall- 
bank, Denver. 





























La Guardia Field Highway 
Link Appropriation Made 

The New York Board of Estimate 
has authorized the expenditure of not 
more than $120,000 on preliminary work 
in connection with two proposed 
projects designed to create a con- 
necting highway, two and one-half 
miles long, to complete the linking of 
La Guardia Field with the Queens ap- 
proaches to the new Queens Midtown 
Tunnel under the East River. 

The two projects, which are to cost 
an estimated $7,200,000, will, when com- 
pleted, bring the airport within 20 
minutes of midtown Manhattan areas 
by automobile. 



































Airport Begun at Spokane 

Construction of a new 1,000-acre air- 
port three miles west of Spokane, 
Wash., has been started by the WPA, 
with completion expected within five 
months. 

The field, to be known as Sunset 
Airport, will have two sets of parallel 
runways, eight in all, cement bound, 
each 150 feet wide with 75-foot shoul- 
ders and strips graded to a full 500- 
foot width. 




























Hans Groerre 
When Air Associates Inc. moved 
| from its factory at Roosevelt Field, 
}L. L, recently to a new half-million- 
dollar plant at Bendix Airport, N. J., 
‘a United Air Lines Mainliner was 
§ used to make a 15-minute transfer of 
company Officials from the old plant 
} to the new. Gov. A. Harry Moore Of 
New Jersey is shown welcoming F. 
| Leroy Hill, president of Air Associates, 
| as he stepped from the Mainliner, 


Bill Basden (left) and Claude 
d’Hemecourt, Braniff Airways agents at 
Brownsville, Tex., got out an adding 
machine and started stacking pennies 
at the border city’s international air- 
port when passenger Warren C. Smith 
laid down 2,800 pennies for his ticket to 
Dallas. Smith, who manages a com- 
.| Pany distributing coin-operated ma- 
, chines, rushed to the plane without 
| taking time to bank the pennies. 




















































Robert B. Lea, vice president of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., left; I. M. Taylor, 
export manager of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, center, and 
| J. S. Allard, vice president of Curtiss- 
| Wright Corp., pictured in Los Angeles 
for the west coast export conference of 
the Aero Chamber when 20 conferees 
flew by chartered Western Air Express 
plane to San Diego for an inspection 
tour of the Consolidated, Ryan and 
Solar plants. 



















The Army Air Corps at March Field, 
Cal., took a half holiday from serious 
national defense preparations recently 
to sign up the first real wooden soldier 
in history. ‘Charlie McCarthy, center, 
donned the uniform of the Air Corps 
in the current drive to boost enlisted 
strength to 95,000. Joining the colors 
with the full knowledge and consent of 
his famous NBC creator, Edgar Bergen, 
right, Charlie was flown to March Field 
by Bergen himself. At left is Col. Ben- 
jamin G. Weir, commander at March. 
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Aggressive’ U. S. Interests Will ‘Swallow’ 


Aviation in Canadian Yukon, Paper Warns 


The fast-growing commercial aviation 
business in the Canadian Yukon will 
be “swallowed” by “aggressive” U. S. 
interests unless Canadian authorities 
act promptly, according to a recent 
story in the Vancouver, B. C., Sun. 

Because of the fact that Seattle- 
Juneau schedules are often “in trouble 
on account of uncertain weather,” the 
“smart American companies” are plan- 
ning to drop the coastline service in 
favor of “an overland super-plane di- 
rect from White Horse to Seattle,” the 
paper claims. 

“This is a traffic which, from all the 
standpoints of physical advantages, 


rightfully belongs to Canada," the story 
said. “White Horse is the natural as- 
sembly point for the feeder lines. From 
there the route should be all-Canadian, 
southeast across the great interior 
tableland, marked by low rainfall and 
vastly superior flying conditions.” 

The paper urged governmental au- 
thorities to “go completely modern” in 
their conception of the B.C.-Alaska 
highway proposal, and install airways 
at the same time. 

“Anyway, our American friends will 
have taken it over if we don’t act 
quickly,” it concluded 





Goodyear Aircraft Granted 


Contracts for Six Blimps 
Contracts totaling $1,324,000 for six 
non-rigid airships for patrol and train- 
ing purposes have been awarded Good- 
year Aircraft Corp., Akron, O., by the 
Navy Dept. 

The blimps constitute the first of 48 
non-rigid airships authorized as part 
of the “10,000 Plane Program” for ex- 
pansion of naval aeronautics. 


U. S. & Canada to Increase 


Trainer Output for British 

To allow British factories to con- 
centrate on types of aircraft needed 
for home defense, Canada and the 
U. S. will supply about twice the 
number of training planes they were 
originally scheduled to provide for the 
British Commonwealth air training 
plan, Malcolm McLean, special assist- 
ant to Canadian Air Minister, stated, 
Oct. 30. 

The air training program was earlier 
described as ahead of schedule, with 
48 of the 83 planned centers expected 
to be in operation by end of 1940. 
The RCAF was reported to have 23,- 
980 airmen and 2,218 officers, with 17,- 
000 volunteers waiting to be called. 


Mascuch Denied Parole 

Motion for parole of Joseph J. Mas- 
cuch, former president of Breeze Corps. 
Inc. who was convicted Nov. 29, 1939, 
tor perjury before the SEC, has been 
denied by Judge J. W. Clancy of U. S. 
District Court, New York. Mascuch had 
pleaded that his services were impor- 
tant to national defense but he was 
ordered to begin serving his two-year 
sentence. 


CAB Building Presented 

The new $400,000 Civil Aeronautics 
Board building at La Guardia Field, N. 
Y., has been officially turned over to 
Robert Hinckley, assistant secretary of 
Commerce. The two-story structure 
will house CAB offices in the north half 
of the building, while seven CAB planes 
will be based in the hangar which ec- 
cupies the south half. 


‘America’ to Smithsonian 

A scale model of the “America,” first 
seaplane designed to cross the Atlantic, 
has been added to the historic planes 
collection of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The plane, 
built by Glenn Curtiss for the late Rod- 
man Wannamaker, had a wing spread 
of 74 feet. It never actually crossed 
the ocean. 





Total Air Defense Appropriations 


Following is an official break-down of all funds appropriated by the present 
session of the 76th Congress for aviation defense: 
1. Army, total Direct Appropriations and Contract Authorizations .$ 8,792,145,145 


2. Navy, total Direct Appropriations and Contract Authorizations . 


3,537,138,137 


3. Civil Activities contributing to national defense and neutrality 


enforcement, cash and contract authority. 


Total defense commitments 


Army & Navy: 


776,944,648 


- 17,692,227,930 


These appropriations include funds for the following aviation materiel: 
35,000 serviceable airplanes—25,000 for the Army, 10,000 for the Navy. 
Provide additional production facilities, including new plants and extension of 


existing plants, 


for accelerating 


immediate programs and to supply 


potential continued and augmented demands. 
Establish and develop new Army and Navy air bases and stations. 
Provide for varied collateral expenses, including aviation facilities and storage. 
The appropriations also provide for increasing military and naval personnel as 


follows: 


Raises enlisted strength, Regular Army, 


227,000 to 375,000. 
Raises strength National Guard 
and employes on active service. 


including Philippine Scouts, from 


(officers and men) from 210,000 to 346,130 


Inducts and trains minimum of 695,990 draftees. 
Increases Army Reserve officers on extended active duty from 3,555 to 55,592. 


Raises enlisted strength, Regular Navy, 


from 145,000 to 170,000, including 


10,000 volunteer naval reservists to active duty. 
Increases Naval Reservist officers on extended active duty from 800 to 3,269, 


plus 5,000 Reserve midshipmen. 


Increases Naval Reserve men on extended active duty from 436 to 628 plus 
5,351 reservists in student pilot training. 

Raises enlisted strength of Marine Corps from 25,000 to 34,000. 

Increases Marine Corps Reservist officers on active duty from 214 to 252. 

Increases training of pilots and airplane mechanics. 


Civil Agencies: 


These appropriations include funds for the following aviation defense projects 


by civil agencies: 


Housing, for allocation by President to Army, Navy, and Maritime 


Commission 


$100,000,000 


Housing for defense industry workers, to be allocated by Federal 


Works Agency 
CAA Pilot Training 
Airport Development, 


Commerce Dept. 


Recruiting, placing, training, and preparation of workers for de- 


fense industries, FSA 


Strategic and critical materials, Treasury Dept. 


Coast Guard 
Dept. of Justice, 


including FBI ... 
Public works not classified, including NACA laboratory 


(These data are Official, reported by the House Appropriations Committee.) 






























































Off the Beam 


ECAUSE E. R. PERRY left his jo 

with Talon Inc. to join Boeing 

Aircraft, AMERICAN AVIATION’S CODY deg 

was tempted to write “From Zippers y 

Clippers” over the story on page 25. 
> > > 


MAJ. ALEXANDER P. de SEVER. 
SKY, famous racing pilot and plane 
designer, will write his analyses of 
war developments from the stand. 
point of aviation, weekly for th. 
United Press. No specific schedule 
has been set for the articles. 

> > > 


THE “BALTIMORE” is now the og. 
cial name of the new medium bombe 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. will turn oy 
in volume for the British governmey 
The announcement was made fro 
New York by Air Commodore C. B. 4 
BAKER of the _ British Purchasin, 
Commission. Heretofore, the scant 
reference to the new ship has been } 
the unromantic Martin numerals, “jg: 
Originally, it had been intended thy 
the new bomber would be called t» 
“Montreal,” but Commodore Baker ¢. 
plained the name would have little 
meaning and the decision was made 
change it to “Baltimore” to honor the 
city of its origin. 

> 7 > 
FRANK GANNETT of the Gannett 

Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y., ha 

purchased Vaucluse Aviation Corp.'s 

Lockheed 12, according to Manager 

EARL E. BACH of the Roosevelt 

Field organization. Bach also re. 

ports that Vaucluse will take de. 

livery on Jan. 3 of a new Lockheed 

Lodestar. 

> - > 

PRIOR TO THE OUTBREAK of wr 
there were only two or three shops b 
the entire Dominion of Canada capab: 
of turning out highly complicate 
gauges to a precision of one ten-thov 
sandths of an inch, according to th 
Dominion’s director of public inform. 
ation. Today there are some 50 shop 
across Canada engaged in the produc. 
tion of “master” gauges of high pre 
cision. While most of the gauge de 
sign and original drawings have bee 
done in England, a large number of 
gauges have been designed and draw 
and “tons” of blueprints turned ov 
in Canada, it was said. 

> > > 

SINCE the advent of the defense pn 
gram, Eastern Air Lines’ flying personne 
supervisors have been deluged with ap 
plications from World War flyers, som 
of whom have not been in a cockpit fr 
more than 20 years. Thinking EAL i} 
hard put to find pilots, the veterans be 
lieve themselves qualified to take ove 

> 7 > 





UNTIL YOU MAKE an air tip 
through South America you have mn 
idea of the red tape connected with 
getting visas for each country you pia 
to visit. Pan American Airways finé 
it necessary to have a passport depart- 
ment for the convenience of passengers 
The man who runs this department i 
the New York offices is Harry A. Mi: 
len. He knows all the answers. If it 
weren’t for Millen, we’re afraid many 
passengers (and company officials) 
would never make the plane. 


PROTEST FIELD SALE 


Floyd Bennett Field Aviation Ass 
Will Oppose Rumored Transfer 
to Navy 

The rumored purchase of Floyd Bet 
nett Field by the U. S. Navy will & 
protested by the Floyd Bennett Fieil 
Aviation Association, according to Sit 
ney Ross, a member of the executirt 
committee of the organization. 

The 500 pilots and airport employe 
at the field plan a mass “protest” flight 
of 100 private planes over New York 
City when the association has definit 
information concerning the sale, it ¥# 
said. 

Sale of the field would leave 250 pr 
vate planes with no base in or nest 
New York, and would throw the 
persons out of work, Archie Baxter 
secretary to the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, is quoted as saying. Be 
pointed out that the field is aiding # 
the national defense by training 
student pilots under the CAA progra™ 
and added that the sale would b+ 
“strategical error.” 
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THE WEALTH WE VALUE MOST 


All the dollars in all the pockets of America are a 
puny treasure compared with this. For the wealth we 
value most is the incalculably rich land we live on, 
and our freedom to utilize it for such benefits of peace 


as the epic dam at Boulder. 


In a war-rocked world, America prepares to guard 
this land with hard thinking and straight action. Results 


alone count, and speed is all-essential. 


No part of the armament we are forging is more 
vital than the defensive airplane. To the improvement 
and production of this weapon in its several forms, the 


Bell Aircraft Corporation has dedicated all its facilities. 


BELL 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 


A milestone of progress in the strengthening of our 
defensive forces is the new Bell Airacuda, one of the 
most potent weapons yet developed against aerial in- 
vasion. Designed for long range patrol and escort duty, 
this twin-engined multi-seater fighter plane is a prod- 
uct of collaboration with U.S. Army pilots and it is 


now in service with the U. S. Army Air Corps. 






ATRACOBRA 


AIRACUDA 


AIRABONITA 





\ 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Mfg. Industry Shows 
400% Employment 
Gain In 2-Year Period 


A 400% increase in aviation manu- 
') facturing employment during the last 
two years was reported in figures sub- 
mitted by Secretary of the Treasury 
|| Morgenthau to President Roosevelt re- 
) cently. 
| Employes grew from 28,700 in Sept. 
'} 1938 to 50,600 in Sept. 1939 and doubled 
, to 118,800 by Sept. 1940. 

Broken down the report shows em- 
{ ployment in plants on the Atlantic 
} seaboard was 14,000 in Sept. 1938; 
25,000 in Sept. 1939; and reached 54,800 
Sin Sept. 1940. In the mountain, cen- 
§ tral and southern states, employment 
}gained from 2,200 in Sept. 1938, to 
, 3,600 in Sept. 1939 and trebled to 11,500 
}in Sept. 1940. The three Pacific states 
femployed 12,500 in Sept. 1938; 22.000 


| in Sept. 1939; and 52,500 last month. 


| New Employment Peak Set 
By U. S. Aircraft Industry 

Employment in the aircraft industry 
reached another new peak during Sep- 
tember with an estimated 108,400 wage 
earners, according to the Department 
of Labor. The figure represents an in- 
crease of 9,000 over August and 84,400 
over the 1937 average. 

Using 1923-25 as 100, Sept. 1940 air- 
craft employment was 3871.3, compared 
with 3550 for Aug. 1940 and 1760.7 for 
Sept. 1939. Using the same index, air- 
| craft pay rolls during Sept. 1940 were 
4251.2; Aug. 1940, 3813.1; and Sept. 1939, 
1706. In both employment and pay 
rolls, aircraft continued to show the 
largest gain among U. S. industries. 


Portland Airport Dedicated 
New Portland-Columbia airport at 
Portland, Ore., has been dedicated, re- 
placing the Swan Island airport as op- 
erating base for United Air Lines and 
Northwest Airlines. 








Open All Year 






rant gives you more 
} food well served; it 
| impressive view of the runways 
| of the field and giant airships 
|| soaring aloft. Open for lunch- 
/} eon, dinner and supper daily. 
} 
} 























.|CIRCULAR BAR DANCING NIGHTLY 


Complete Dinners from $1.00 
Complete Luncheons from 75¢ 
i Cocktails from 25¢ 


* 

; Also Open 

the beautiful new 
‘AVIATION TERRAC 

| Luncheon « Dinner - Supper + Dancing 
THE COFFEE SHOP 


for speedy table and counter service. 
Breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 


Management HOTEL NEW YORKER 
New York 








31 Non-Airline Fatal 
Accidents in Sept. 


There were 31 non-airline fatal acci- 
dents in Sept. 1940 compared with 19 in 
the corresponding month last year, ac- 
cording to statistics released recently 
by the CAB’s safety bureau. 

It was pointed out, however, that 
there are 84,500 certificated pilots now, 
compared with 58,701 a year ago. 

Most fatal accidents occurred in the 
non-controlled flying group, the CAB 
claimed. In September “there were 
67,500 in this . + group and 17.000 in 
the controlled or CPTP group,” it is 
said. “In September, 1939 there was one 
fatal accident to every 3,155 persons 
engaged in private flying. Last month 
there was one fatal accident to every 
ee 

The CAB said it was not satisfied 
with the existing safety record. “Of the 
31 accidents which occurred during 
September, over 50% could have been 
easily avoided by attention to main- 
taining adequate flying speed as a pro- 
tection against stalls and spins; being 
cautious when near revolving propellers, 
and remaining on the alert for ob- 
structions to filght, such as trees and 
high tension wires,” it said. 


Wright Course Attracts 100 

More than 100 representatives of the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, other gov- 
ernment agencies and commercial air- 
lines attended the semi-annual lecture 
course in aircraft engine maintenance 
and engineering, Oct. 14-18. in service 
school of Wright Aeronautical Corp.., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Interspersing the lectures given by 
personnel of Wright and accessories 
manufacturers were frequent inspec- 
tion trips through the Wright factories 
and visits to Caldwell-Wright airport 
and Curtiss Propeller Division at Clif- 
ton, N. J. 


McKenna to U. S. Plywood 

Norbert A. McKenna, former general 
partner of Eastman, Dillon & Co., will 
become vice-president and director of 
United States Plywood Corp. In his 
new post, McKenna will be in charge 
of molded plywood plastic products, 
now being used increasingly in the air- 
craft industry. 
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Now Being Delivered in Canada 


New Douglas attack-bombers, orig- 
inally ordered by the government of 
Norway, are now being delivered—in 
Canada. This was disclosed on Oct. 29 
by officials of Douglas Aircraft Co. who 
announced the first three 8A-5’s in an 
order for 36 were in flight to Toronto 
for delivery to Norwegian military 
units, The attack-bombers were built 
in the company’s El Segundo, Cal, 
plant, with deliveries scheduled for 
completion before close of the year. 

While Douglas officials were frank to 
admit the new planes are being flown 
to Toronto, Norwegian representatives 
would not elaborate on this statement, 





Australia Orders 11 PBY’s 


Australia has ordered 11 additional 
PBY fiying boats from Consolidated 


Aircraft Corp. at cost of 1,000,000 
pounds, including spares. Delivery is 
expected before the year-end. The 


latest order together with seven similar 
craft earlier purchased will replace 
Sunderland flying boats, recently trans- 


ferred to the RAF, for long range 
reconnaissance. 
New Montreal Airport 


Transfer of all civil aviation opera- 
tions from St. Hubert Airport, Mon- 
treal, Que., to new field at nearby 
Dorval is expected next summer. St. 
Hubert, now used by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Canadian Colonial Airways and 
Boston-Maine Airways, will be turned 
over to RCAF. 





No Running Start Needed 





Considerable interest in the jump 
take-off autogiro, manufactured by 


Pitcairn Autogiro Co., Willow Grove, 
Pa., was shown by government rep- 
resentatives, including Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard officials who watched the 
PA-36 in the face of stiff wind ex- 
tend its normal vertical jump of 25 
feet into almost continuous ascent 
during flight demonstrations in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 17-21. Also im- 
pressed favorably by the hurdling 
ability of the PA-36 from a “stand- 
ing start” were members of the De- 
partment of Justice, whose Border 
Patrol Division is guardian of the 
Mexican frontier, and the Department 
of Agriculture, which for several years 
has been using autogiros in survey 
and plant quarantine work. 

The PA-36 is a two-place, side-by- 
side, cabin type, powered by a seven- 
cylinder, radial, air-cooled Warner en- 





gine of 175 hp. The three blades of 
the rotor may be folded back over the 
horizontal tail surfaces when the craft 
is aground, thus reducing hangar space 
required or permitting the giro to be 
driven down a highway. 

Significant improvement over previ- 
Ous commercial models is the jump 
takeoff feature by which the PA-36 
rises vertically 25 feet or more as illus- 
trated above, then pulls away in a 
normal climb, taking-off for horizontal 
motion in mid-air. Preparatory to the 
jump, a hydraulic single-control lever 
locks the wheel brakes, sets the rotor 
blades at zero pitch and engages the 
rotor clutch for power to the rotor. 
Then the pilot advances the throttle 
and when full power is reached, with 
rotor turning 300 revolutions a minute, 
the mere pressing of a lever causes the 
craft to leave the ground. 




























nor discuss their plans for putting & 
ships into service. 

Export version of Douglas attag, 
bombers now in use by the JU, 
Army Air Corps, the 8A-5 is the lat 
in a series previously purchased 
Peru and Iraq. 

Powered by a 1,200-hp. Wright ¢ 
clone, the craft has a top speed & 
excess of 265 mph., with service cel. 
ing of nearly 32,000 ft. One of th 
most formidable of its type, the plam 
is armed with seven machine guns, ang 
although primarily an attack ship, # 
has substantial bomb capacity. 





Two Aircraft Plants 
Hit by Labor Unre 


One of two labor disputes 
threatened to tie up defense producti 
in aircraft factories on both 
appeared to be settled as this § 
goes to press, but another was 
being eyed anxiously by the e 
Commission. 

At Brewster Aeronautical 
Leng Island City, N. Y., plant where 
A. F. of L.-C. I. O. jurisdictional 
pute had retarded production of 
airplanes for the Navy, the two 
groups have agreed to abide by 
decision of the N. L. R. B. in re 
to the bargaining agency for 
drivers delivering materials to 
factory. 

At the Vultee Aircraft, Inc. plant 
Downey, Cal., a wage controversy wh 
has been developing for several 
brought a serious strike threat with 
announcement by C. I. O.-U. A 
Regional Director Lou Michener @ 
workers in the plant had voted 29 
to 52 in favor of a walkout unless th 
union demand for an increase in th 
minimum wage is met. The union’ 
initial demand for a boost in the mizi-| 
mum wage from 50 to 75 cents wa) 
later reduced to 65 cents. 

Two Labor Dept. conciliators are @ 
the scene, and Defense Commissia 
Officials declared that “every meal 
possible’ was being used to avert ! 
strike. 


Plane Tire Output Declines 

U. S. manufacturers in 1939 turne 
out 30,405 airplane tires with factor 
value of $544,823 and 27,192 airplant 
inner tubes worth $104,961, a prelim 
mary report recently released by & 
Bureau of the Census reveals. Previow 
census of manufacturers shows outpl! 
in 1937 of 32,710 airplane tires eval 
ated at $667,985 and 25,026 tubes est 
mated at $101,912 at factories 


Argentina Civil Air Reserve 

Appeal for 5,000 pilots to be organized 
and trained as a civilian air reserve # 
part of rearmament program was & 
sued by the Argentine governmen' 
Nov. 3. The government would super 
vise the training to be accomplished 
under private initiative. Present ArgeD 
tine Air Force has 600 planes, according 
to unofficial source. 





Civil Service Exams Listed 
Announcement of examinations 
associate and assistant aeronautical ! 
spectors under the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and associate air-carrier 1 
spector under the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration has been made the 

Civil Service Commission. 



























of Propellers 


Si FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


turne 
factory 
airplane 






cx To each successive group of cadets reporting at Army and Navy training 
= centers, Hamilton Standard Propellers quickly become a familiar sight. From 
eal their early days on basic trainers to the time when they emerge as pilots 
. of mighty four-engined bombers, a large part of their flying life is spent be- 
gente hind the flashing blades designed and manufactured by Hamilton Standard. 
ras For the great fleets of airplanes now being built for national defense, 
‘oe large quantities of propellers are needed. Hamilton Standard is making 
Arged- them by the thousands...and making them faster than ever before in history. 
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P, UP, UP go the speeds of America’s 
military airplanes . . . and this Vought- 


Sikorsky fighter is being hailed as the fastest of 
them all. Equipped with a Double Wasp air- 
cooled engine, the most powerful ever installed 
in a fighter, this sleek airplane possesses an un- 
usually low drag coefficient. Its resultant tremen- 
dous speed is combined with long range, and the 
ability to land safely on the limited area of an 


aircraft carrier’s deck. It was designed and built 


for the United States Navy, and points the way 
for new achievements by this class of aircraft, 

While designers, draftsmen and engineers 
were creating this airplane, production has been 
going swiftly ahead on quantity orders for 
Vought-Sikorskys of other types. This example 
of simultaneous development and production is 
typical of the methods that have made Vought- 
Sikorsky famous in the Navy for over twenty- 


three years. 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 














ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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fhe disabling of the pilots “by a 
re lightning discharge in the im- 
diate neighborhood of the airplane, 
h resulting loss of control,” was 
n by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
Nov. 2 as the probable cause of 
Aug. 31 crash of a Pennsylvania- 
tral Airlines DC-3 near Lovetts- 
Va., killing 25 persons, includ- 
Sen. Ernest Lundeen. 
The Board said in its 87-page re- 
port that “upon the evidence of rec- 
ord, we cannot conclude that the air- 
was struck by the usual type 
of lightning which produces a ther- 
mal effect; that the airplane or its 
crew were injured by any electrical 
effects of lightning other than acous- 
tical shock: or that lightning itself 
produced any turbulence which 
changed the flight attitude of the 
. We, therefore, conclude that 
none of these phenomena of light- 
ning were related to any cause of 
the accident. 

“We do think it possible that light- 
ning may have temporarily blinded 
the pilots or that the pressure wave 
resulting from the lightning may 
have subjected the pilots to acous- 
tical shock or concussion; may have 
smashed the cockpit windows, or may 
have caused other damage to the 
structure and controls of the airplane 
through mechanical effect.” 

The report concluded that the only 
fire that occurred took place follow- 
ing the impact. It also expressed the 
opinion that the effect of the heavy 
rainfall could not alone have caused 
the accident, and added that there 
was no evidence to justify a conclu- 
sion that sabotage caused or contri- 
buted to the crash. 

“In view of the absence of per- 
suasive evidence that the accident 
was caused by structural failure . . ., 
mechanical failure . . ., fire, heavy 
rainfall or sabotage, we are left with 
turbulence and lightning as the two 
major possibilities on the present 
record,” the Board said. “While it 
has been found that the airplane was 
flying through turbulent air at the 
time of the accident, it seems highly 
improbable that turblence alone 
could account for the loss of 5,000 ft. 
before recovery of level flight. 

“It is possible, of course, that in- 
voluntary interference by the jump- 
seat occupant, who may have been 
thrown into the cockpit, could have 
accounted for the inability of the 
pilots to regain control once it had 
been lost. (The Board has under 
consideration a regulation prescrib- 
ing the technical qualifications of 
any person who may be permitted 
"oe the jump seat).” 

ohn B. Staire Jr., secretary to 
Donald Duff, PCA’s district traffic 
manager in Washington, was occupy- 
ing the jump seat, which is located 
just behind the pilots’ seats. 


Lightning Evidence Weighed 

P Sly in sa of the absence 
ve evidence indicating an 

other probable cause of the a 
Wwe are greatly impressed by the evi- 
dence of the coincidence of the light- 
ning flash seen to be in close prox- 
imity to the airplane and the imme- 
diate descent of the airplane,” the 
report continued. “Nor is this im- 
Pression altered by the fact that all- 
metal aircraft are commonly struck 
y lightning with no injurious re- 
sults and that the character of the 
lightning discharge, as well as its 
elect upon the airplane and crew, 
in the present instance must be re- 





































lenn-Central Accident Caused 
by Lightning, CAB Report Finds 


garded as an extremely unusual 
occurrence.” 

The report discussed and analyzed 
four general effects of lightning: 
thermal, electrical, optical and me- 
chanical and stated that the latter 
probably caused the accident. 

“If the particular discharge of light- 
ning with which we are concerned 

. were of a nature to produce a 
strong pressure wave, the pilots might 
have suffered from acoustical shock 
or concussion of a severity depend- 
ing upon the proximity of the light- 
ning to the cockpit and whether or 
not the cockpit windows were open,” 
it said. “Experience has revealed 
that such pressure waves have pro- 
duced severe concussion upon hu- 
man beings which might result in 
unconsciousness.” 


The report also said that the plane 
“must have entered a_ torrential 
downpour of rain at the time of, or 
immediately following, the flash of 
lightning in its vicinity, and if the 
cockpit windows had been smashed 
in, the pilots might have been sub- 
jected not only to the violent impact 
of flying pieces of glass but also to a 
withering stream of water striking 
them with all the force of the air- 
plane’s speed through the air of 180 
mph. and upwards. The smashing 
of the cockpit windows as a result 
of an unusually powerful lightning 
discharge near the nose of the plane 
with a consequent serious interfer- 
ence with the pilot’s control : 
remains a possibility.” 


Extemt of Storm 


Concerning the storm, the Board 
noted that it extended a very con- 
siderable distance north of the plane’s 
path, and for several miles to the 
south, and “presumably it appeared 
to the pilot as he examined the hori- 
zon that there would be no gain in 
passenger comfort or otherwise by 
any detour of practicable extent, and 
no hazard in flying straight through. 

The Board said that “no reason has 
been discovered for believing that 
Trip 19 should not have been dis- 
patched on Aug. 31, 1940.” 


It was emphasized that “nothing 
within the ordinary range of exper- 
ience, and no combination of events 
of which the occurrence could be 
regarded as at all likely, would have 
sufficed to produce this accident.” 

Recommendations made in the re- 
port were as follows: (1) the possible 
effects of lightning upon aircraft 
should be the subject of continued 
research, (2) there should be a con- 
tinuation and accentuation of re- 
search on atmospheric turbulence, 
(3) methods should be developed for 
collecting and correlating the ex- 





Jamieson Greets Veteran 





Eastern Air Lines’ Capt. Leland 
Jamieson, who piloted the inaugural 
Silverliner from Miami to St. Louis 
recently, marking new air service to 
the latter city, shakes hands with Hugh 
Robinson Sr. who years ago flew the 
first air mail out of St. Louis, 
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Assists Wilson 


Harris & Ewing 

Clarence E. Fleming 
Assistant to the president and air 
mail manager of TWA, who has been 
promoted to assistant to T. B. Wilson, 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Fleming will continue to act as air mall 


mapager. He has had over 15 years’ 
experience in air transportation, 





periences that airplane pilots may 
have with exceptional turbulence, or 
other unusual atmospheric condi- 
tions, and (4) “where pilots en- 
counter conditions not shown in the 
latest weather report for the area or 
in any forecast, including those 
cases in which they encounter tur- 
bulence of what appears to them very 
exceptional intensity, their observa- 
tions should be transmitted to the 
nearest available Weather Bureau 
office at the earliest possible moment.” 


C & S Prints First 
Airline Newspaper 


A 12-page newspaper, containing the 
name of each passenger and his desti- 
nation in the front-page headline, is 
now being distributed aboard all Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines’ planes. 

The newspaper, said by the company 
to be the only one “edited especially 
for those who fly,” contains informa- 
tion and pictures about passengers, 
flight crews, stewardesses, cities along 
the C&S route, etc. A total of 10,000 
copies is published monthly. 

Passengers receive copies of the paper 
from the stewardess after the plane 
takes off. The personalizing of the 
passenger's name, destination and busi- 
ness, is printed across the four-column 
sheet by a patented and copyrighted 
process. 

Printing is done for C&S by Chas. 
Dan Publishing Co., Memphis, who also 
sell the advertising space to both local 
and national advertisers. The paper is 
edited by George E. Bounds, C&S ad- 
vertising director. 


New KLM Representative 


The KNILM, Royal Netherlands In- 
dies Airways in charge of management 
of KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines for the 
duration of the war, has announced 
that KLM representatives in New York, 
G. H. Ravelli and A. A. Boon Hartsinck 
are no longer connected with the Royal 
Dutch Air Lines. United States repre- 
sentative is now F. ©. Aronstein, 25 
Broadway, New York City, until the 
former KLM management in The Hague 
is able to direct affairs again. 


Inland Will Re-hire Draftees 


Inland Air Lines’ employes con- 
scripted for military training will re- 
gain their positions upon completion of 
service period, M. W. Landes, vice- 
president, has announced. Similar 


statement was issued by United Air 
Lines to its employes Sept. 24. 








10 DIE IN UTAH 
TRANSPORT CRASH 


Failure of Beam May Have Caused 
United Accident 


Failure of the radio beam may have 
been the cause of the cra8h of an 
eastbound United Air Lines’ DC-3 in 
the early morning of Nov. 4, near 
Salt Lake City, resulting in the death 
of seven passengers and the three 
crew members. It was the second 
fatal air transport accident in nine 
weeks. 

The UAL ship, approaching Salt 
Lake from San Francisco in a heavy, 
wet ‘snowstorm, crashed in the 
Wasatch Mountains near Centerville, 
10 miles north of Salt Lake. 

United’s trip 11 westbound at ap- 
proximately the same time reported 
that it was receiving only “A” sig- 
nals from the Salt Lake beam, and 
that “N” was not coming through. 
UAL officials expressed the opinion 
that this failure may have caused the 
accident. 

Pilot of the plane was Capt. Howard 
Fey of Oakland, Cal. His first of- 
ficer was Thomas E. Sandegren of 
Tacoma, Wash., and Evelyn Sandino 
of Oakland was stewardess. Among 
the passengers were Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Wilson of Maywood, Ill. Wilson was 
employed as a mechanic for United 
in Chicago. 

Jerome Lederer and Frank Cald- 
well, of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
safety bureau, left Washi nm for 
the scene of the crash on Nov. 4. 


John Walker Heads 


Airlines Terminal 


John B. Walker, United Air Lines’ 
regional traffic manager, has been 
elected president of Airlines Terminal 
Inc., New York City, and W. S. Allen, 
who was manager of the aviation ex- 
hibit at the World's Fair, has been 
named manager and secretary-treasurer. 

The airline terminal, located at 42nd 
and Park Ave., New York, will be ready 
for Occupancy in December, Walker 
said. 

Charles A. Miller of Pan American 
Airways was elected vice president, and 
the following directors were named: 
Paul Brattain, Eastern Air Lines; 
Charles Speers, American; William Mc- 
Grath, TWA, Walker and Miller. 


INLAND NAMES TWO 


Schenck Handles Advertising, Pub- 
licity; Nichols Is Auditor 

Cc. E. Schenck has been appointed 
advertising and publicity director for 
Inland Air Lines, and R. K. “Penny” 
Nichols has joined the staff as auditor, 
according to a recent company an- 
nouncement. 

The advertising and publicity post is 
a new one in the Inland organization. 
Schenck, whose former home was at 
Great Falls, Mont., will be located at 
Casper, Wyo., as will Nichols. 


Airline Ad Stresses Defense 

“Ready-Made for Defense” is the apt 
description of the domestic airline 
system in a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement signed by ©. R. Smith, 
president of American Alrlines, and 
appearing in cities from coast-to-coast 
recently. Thirty-three cents out of 
every dollar received by American Alir- 
lines during first eight months of 1940 
were spent for aircraft, engines and 
related equipment, the ad states, while 
30.6% of company’s net income in that 
period will be paid to the government 
as federal taxes. 


CCA Reduces Fare 

Canadian Colonial Airways on Nov. 1 
reduced one-way New York-Niagara 
Falls fare from $17.95 to $12.90, and 
round-trip fare from $32.30 to $23.20. 
The company’s intrastate operation, 
started without a certificate, is being 
challenged by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. A trial on the question is to be 
held at a date to be set. 
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500 New Planes Needed by Airlines, 


Gorrell Says; Calls for Expansion 


Ships Should Be Available by Middle of 1942, When Industry’s Carrying 
Capacity Will Be at Least Doubled, ATA President 
Tells Annual Convention 


‘| U. S. domestic airlines must ex- 
| pand their facilities materially in the 
, immediate future, and will need at 

least 500 new aircraft by the middle 

} of 1932, Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent of the Air Tr rt Associa- 
¥ tion of America, told that organiza- 
, tion’s annual convention in New 
| York on Oct. 30. 

Discussing the role of air transport 
in national defense, Col. Gorrell 
pointed to the fact that the industry 
“has succeeded beyond the expecta- 
tion of those who surveyed its state 
four or five years ago.” 

He added, however, that “success 
hitherto will count for nothing un- 
less in the critical days ahead we are 
able to double and redouble our con- 
tribution to the national defense. As 
to do so we must, by the middle of 
1942, tremendously jincrease the 
carrying capacity of this industry. 

“This task will not be an easy one. 
For even with the normal growth of 
traffic this industry ought, by the 
middle of 1942, to increase its carry- 
ing capacity by 100%. Doubling 
capacity in so short a period would 
in any event tax our energies and 
call for the utmost fidelity to our 
tasks. But when we analyze the ex- 
‘} traordinary demands which our 
‘, nation’s economy will place upon us 
' during the period of building up our 
,| nation’s defense which we are enter- 
t ing, we find a challenge to this in- 
| dustry ¢reater than any it has ever 
1 faced.” 
|. Col. Gorrell emphasized that “in a 

time of crisis the watchword must be 

‘speed.’ Preeminently there must be 
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More Convenient 


Denver-Wichita 
Air Service 


Effective November 15, 
Continental’s schedules 
between Denver and 
Wichita offer new con- 
venience—a morning 
flight leaving Denver at 
7:18 AM. arriving 
Wichita 11:47 A.ML,—an 
afternoon flight leaving 
Wichita at 2:05 P.M., ar- 
riving Denver at 4:51 


LONTNENTAL 
AIR LINES 





speed in production. The defense 
of a nation is no longer a matter for 
the exclusive concern of professional 
warriors.” He pointed out that manu- 
facturers, government officials, etc., 
must be able to travel quickly. 
Stresses Cargo Importance 

“In another respect, too, air trans- 
portation is the keenest weapon in 
the fight against time. Manufactur- 
ers are becoming increasingly aware 
of the advantages of transporting 
cargo by air. There are today cer- 
tain factories, manufacturing vital 
parts the speedy delivery of which is 
necessary to avoid bottlenecks in 
production, which are relying heavily 
upon air transportation. And as the 
struggle with time becomes more 
and more critical in the months 
ahead, the transportation of cargo by 
air will assume a position of even 
greater significance than that which 
it has already won. 

“Indeed, the development of the 
business of carrying cargo by air is 
one of the greatest of all contribu- 
tions which this industry can and 
must make to the nation’s defense.” 

He urged governmental employes 
to increase their use of air trans- 
portation, stating that such use has 
lagged behind that of the general 
public. “And within the govern- 
ment itself the military services have 
used air passenger transportation 
even less than the civilian govern- 
mental agencies,” he said, adding 
that “now, however, the picture 
needs to change.” 

Navigation Aids Needed 

The airlines must be ready on a 
minute’s notice to provide necessary 
cargo and transport complement to 
the GHQ Air Force, Col. Gorrell said, 
adding that “in the meantime the 
numerous meteorological, radio and 
other air navigation facilities neces- 
sary to complete defense . . . must 
be expanded through an extension of 
airline operations, through which 
those facilities are in so large a part 
provided. Similarly, the airlines 
provide a school for the growing 
number of technicians required by 
aerial warfare through the training 
given to mechanics, meteorologists, 
navigators, and others. 

“In these and in the many other 
contributions which the industry has 
been making and must make to a far 
greater extent, the prime requisite 
is expansion.” 

In discussing air express increases, 
Col. Gorrell said that “with the grow- 
ing realization of the value of shipping 
cargo by air it may be anticipated 
that we are only beginning to realize 
an increase in this phase of the traffic 
which we must handle.” 

In recent weeks, he said, “bearing 


in mind the necessity for coordinat- _ 


ing our equipment requirements with 
those of the armed forces and of 
avoiding unnecessary conflicts in the 
demands upon manufacturers, the 
government has had occasion to re- 
consider our country’s requirements 
for scheduled air transportation.” 
500 New Planes by 1942 

“It is apparent that between the 
present time and the middle of 1942 
this industry needs 500 new aircraft. 
Whether this need can be fulfilled 
depends upon the exigencies of such 
more urgent demands as may be 
placed upon the manufacturing facili- 
ties of our nation. But even if all 





Airline Cuts Name 

Wilmington-Catalina Alir- 
line Ltd. has shortened its 
mame to Catalina Airline 
Ltd, 





these aircraft are available to us by 
the middle of 1942, we will still be 
hard put to it to carry the traffic 
which by that time will be clamoring 
for transportation by air. Five hun- 
dred new aircraft in that period prob- 
ably would barely double the present 
passenger-carrying capacity of the 
industry. And every indication is 
that that capacity ought, if we are to 
de our job properly, to be doubled 
and redoubled. 

“We are already struggling with a 
critical problem. The passenger load 
factor of the domestic industry at the 
present time is something over 60% 
and traffic experts are agreed that any 
such load factor is approaching ab- 
solute capacity. It is only through 
profound advances in overhaul and 
maintenance methods, making it pos- 
sible to use each aircraft more ex- 
tensively, that we have been able 
thus far to keep pace. It is estimated 
that within the last very few years 
the intensity of use of domestic air- 
craft has been nearly doubled. At 
the present time aircraft on some 
domestic airlines are probably being 
used on an average of nearly 10 hours 
a day, and we can never make any 
more intensive use of our equipment 
until we are absolutely certain that 
safety will not be impaired by one 
iota. 

“Thus the key to the great problem 
which this industry faces is new 
equipment.” 

Col. Gorrell said that the industry 
“will bend every effort so to program 
our own requirements that there 
may be a smooth coordination with 
the armed forces.” 

Condor Suspends Service 

The German-sponsored Condor Air- 
line has suspended ite Buenos Aires- 
Santiago, Chile, service following an 
order by the Argentine Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority that only native Brazil- 
ian pilots might fly Condor planes over 
Argentina. 


PAA ASKS FLIGHTS 
VIA AFRICA COAS 


Would Increase Westbound Wi 
Passenger Capacity, Company 
Claims; Elimination of 
Horta Sought 


Pan American Airways on Oct, 
asked CAB permission to conduct 
westbound trans-Atlantic flights 
Bolama, Portuguese Guinea, Port 
Spain and San Juan, during 
periods Dec. 1, 1940-May 1, 1941, 
Dec. 1, 1941-May 1, 1942. Perm 
is also sought to eliminate a s 
Horta on eastbound schedules. 

Pan Am filed application for a U. 
Africa route via San Juan and Bo 
on July 10, last. 

Omission of Horta during 
months is in the public interest, 
Am states, explaining that many d 
were experienced last winter because 
conditions at the island. The comp 
Says it has equipped or is equipping 
planes to carry 5,400 gal. of gas inst 
of 4,200, enabling it to operate non 
eastbound with substantial payle 
Westbound, however, payloads wo 
be restricted due to high adverse wip 
it adds. To increase loads, the xz 
route is proposed. 

Disrupted shipping service and 
eral war conditions “have resulted 
demand for westbound trans-Atlan 
air transportation which has, on 
casion, created traffic reservoirs of m 
than 100 passengers waiting at 
ae »’ the application states. 
cause of this, the company believes ¢ 
westbound service during the 
months should be conducted “in 
manner as to afford the largest pr 
ticable passenger capacity, althow 
this involves operation over a 
direct route and consequently gre 
time.” 

The route via Bolama would co 
7,262.8 miles compared with 3, 
miles New York-Bermuda-Horta-Lisb 
PAA states that flying time via Bo 
would be 49.1 hours, and elapsed 
54 hrs., compared with 221 hrs. on @ 
once-weekly steamship service now 
erating Lisbon-New York. PAA wot 
operate twice weekly. 

The company revealed that it 3 
secured landing rights in Bolama. 

Eastbound flights would continue ¢ 
eration either non-stop or via Berm 
and only westbound flights would 
via Bolama, the application states, 





VI. Eastern Air Lines—Present and Proposed 








Gu §=PRESENT SYSTEM 
Oew ae aeeO PROPOSED NEW ROUTE 





This is the sixth of a series of maps showing new routes sought by the 


airlines in applications to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Eastern Air 


proposed operations, in additon to the present system, are shown. 
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United Expands 
Express Dept. 


The increased use of air express as a 
means of increasing company revenues 
is being stressed by United Air Lines, 
which has materially expanded its ex- 
press-mail-freight department, under 
the supervision of Charles P. Graddick, 
department director. 

Russell LeBrock is department gen- 
eral manager who will continue to 
handle all matters pertaining to operat- 
ing problems. The following managers 
have been appointed for divisional 
areas: eastern division, E. L. Dare, who 
has been traffic representative at New- 
ark; central area, Paul E Burbank, who 
joins UAL from an industrial position, 
and western area, Alvin L. Mitchell, of 
the San Francisco traffic department. 
L. H. Avila will be department repre- 
sentative of the San Francisco Bay area. 

“These managers, in addition to 
pointing out advantages of air express 
to important shippers, will devote a 
major portion of their time working 
with representatives of the Air Express 
Division of the Railway Express 
Agency,” UAL states. 

In addition to Graddick and LeBrock, 
the department's staff in Chicago will 
include Glyn Johns, traveling repre- 
sentative; James H. Harger, assistant 
to Graddick, and Paul Oschner, of 
LeBrock’s office. 

Pointing out that air express revenue 
this year will be about $625,000, and 
air mail $3,800,000, United is urging its 
employes to “think cargo business.... 
talk cargo business with friends and 
business associates.” 

The company stresses the fact that 
its 1939 air express revenue approxi- 
mately equaled its entire net profit 
from operations. 











New 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
—AMARILLO 


Cut-Off! 







cry 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SAVES... 


hundreds of miles, 
hours of time and 


austin many dollars of 
san fare between Ok- 
anomie lahoma City and 


the West Coast. 
Another new link 
in the Braniff net- 
work to cover the 
Southwest! 


38 FLIGHTS DAILY TO, 
My THROUGH & FROM THE 


merican Aviation 


EAL Dedication 


Laurance S. Rockefeller, a director of 
Eastern Air Lines, in top photo is 
shown speaking at the ceremonies at- 
tendant to dedication of the Eastern 
Air Lines Bldg., 14th and last of the 
structures in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, to be completed. Left to 
right: Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia; 
Thomas F. Armstrong, EAL secretary- 
treasurer, and Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president and general manager 
of Eastern. David Rockefeller, of 
Mayor La Guardia’s secretariat, is on 
the extreme right. 

Lower photo shows part of the 
throngs witnessing the ceremonies in 
which the new EAL building was 
dedicated. Mayor La Guardia at the 
microphone, 





‘New Horizons’ for PAA System 

Published by and for the per- 
sonnel of Pan American Airways 
System, New Horizons, slick-sheeted 
successor of Pan American Air Ways 
which circulated among PAA em- 
ployes since 1930, made its initial 
appearance in October. In magazine 
format, the generously illustrated 
publication will serve as a source of 
information and a medium for news 
exchange among the system’s 6,469 
employes stationed in 55 countries 
throughout the world, and will be 
distributed on the PAA fleet of 151 
planes. 


or November 15, 1940 


American Export Airlines Asks 
2 U.S.- Central American Rout 


Two new mail-passenger express 
routes, totaling 3,414 miles, between 
the United States and Central America, 
to be operated with two four-engined 
landplanes, were sought Oct. 28 in an 
application filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by American Export Air- 
lines Inc, 

The routes include (1) New Orleans 
to Panama City via Guatemala City, 
San Salvador, San Jose and Cristobal, 
a distance of 1,947 miles, and (2) New 
Orleans to San Jose via Belize, 1,467 
miles. 

Trips would leave New Orleans on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays over the first 
route, and on Thursdays over the 
second. In the opposite direction de- 
partures from Panama City would be 
Mondays and Fridays over the first, 
and Wednesdays over the second. 

Piling of the application followed by 
less than a month Export’s announce- 
ment that it had purchased TACA, 
large Central American airline. Export 
stated at that time that it planned 
a large-scale entry into Latin American 
aviation fields. 

Export’s new application will prob- 
ably be strongly opposed by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, which has asked for 
routes between New Orleans and 
Guatemala via Merida, and between 
Cristobal and New Orleans via Havana. 

Discussing the four-engined land- 
Planes, Export stated: “The type of 
Plane which will be used has not yet 


ing revenue of $327,000, is expected » 


been definitely selected by the appli. 
cant but it is expected that it will ha, 
seating capacity for approximately y 
passengers. It is estimated the o 
of each of such planes, fully equippy 
will be approximately $350,000.” 

If awarded the routes, Export ey, 
mates that it will need $2,000,000 a. 
ditional capital. 

During the first year, the compay 
estimates that its net operating log 
before U. S. mail pay, income tay 
and interest, will be $841,000 (revenya 
$463,000; expenses, $1,304,000). In & 
second year, loss would be $700 
(revenues, $594,000; expenses, $1,2%. 
000). A total of 2,500 passengers, brin,. 


the first year, and 3,250 passengs 
bringing $425,000 in the second yey 


2 Flights Conducted 
over AE’s Proposed Lin 

Two experimental flights over t) 
proposed New Orleans-Central Ameriq 
route were operated Oct. 27 and 29 » 
American Export Airlines. 

Both flights were operated by TACs 
Central American airlife recently ». 
quired by American Export. The Tacs 
Lockheed was said to have been th 
first foreign flight ever cleared fro 
New Orleans. 

The return trip on Oct. 29 delivers 
New Orleans morning newspapers » 
Guatemala at 9:00 am. and in Panam 
at 1:00 pm. 








AA Gets Mexico OK 
American Airlines has been granted 
@ permit by the national government 
of Mexico for operation of a route be- 
tween Dallas-Ft. Worth and Mexico 
City, and between El Paso and Mexico 
City, C. R. Smith, AA president, said 
on Oct. 28. American recently indi- 
cated its intention of filing application 

with the CAB for such a route. 


New Panagra Service 
Pan American-Grace Airways on Nov. 
8 started a weekly passenger-mail serv- 
ice between Quito and Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, with three local stops, using 
DC-2 equipment. The service parallels 
a route operated by SEDTA, German 
airline, without mail. Unofficially, U. 
S. diplomatic offices hope SEDTA can 
be “discouraged” to the point of 

ceasing operation in Ecuador. 





Virginia Company Applies for Three 
Routes in Intrastate Pick-up System 


Permission for scheduled transporta- 
tion of mail and property using the 
Cabot pick-up system over several 
routes within Virginia is sought in ap- 
plication of Aero Pickup Service Corp., 
Norfolk, Va., filed with Civil Aero- 
nautic Board, Oct. 29. 

Routes requested are: Route A, 283 
miles, Norfolk to Roanoke via Suffolk, 
Franklin, Emporia, Lawrenceville, South 
Hill, South Boston, Danville and 
Martinsville; Route B, 371 miles, Nor- 
folk to Roanoke via Hampton, New- 
port News, Williamsburg, Petersburg, 
Richmond, Charlottesville, Waynesboro, 
Staunton and Lexington; Route C, 159 
miles, South Washington to Staunton 
via Winchester, Strassburg, New Mar- 
ket and Harrisonburg. 

The applicant proposes to operate one 
round trip daily over each route, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays, and plans 
to acquire for the service two used 
Stinson Reliants for $4,000, one used 
Waco YK9 at $3,500, and one used 
Bellanca, for reserve, at $1,500, each 
craft capable of cruising “not less than 
100 mph.” 

Officers of Aero Pickup, which was 
incorporated in New York 1929 and in 
Virginia 1931, are Archie W. Card, 
president, treasurer and chairman of 
the board of directors; William E. Gate- 
wood, vice president, and Marion G. 
Card, Secretary. Since organization in 
1929, company has spent $72,048 in 
experimental work, the application dis- 
closes. Cost of operating all proposed 


routes is estimated at $14,447 monthly, 
and suggestion is offered that until 
express service is started, gross mail pay 
should equal operating cost plus reason- 
able profit. 

The application states that “except 
at terminal and lay-over points, air- 
ports are not necessary in the opera- 
tion of the Cabot pick-up system . 
Present demands permit, and the ap- 
plicant proposes to use, pick-up sta- 
tions consisting of two masts which 
support an endless line to which the 
ordinary mail bag is securely fastened. 
Future increased loads will of necessity 
demand the use of ‘catapult’ devices, 
which the applicant has perfected and 
to which it holds patent rights.” 

A series of successful pick-ups of 
weights up to 80 pounds was made on 

. roof of a building in downtown Nor- 
folk, Apr. 21, 1931, company indicates, 
also explaining that its present method 
is similar to that employed during a 
test for the Post Office Dept., Aug. 8, 
1930, when 99 of 100 consecutive at- 
tempts were completed effectively with 
loads from 5 to 40 pounds. Anticipat- 
ing development of pick-up service to 
include first class mail, Aero Pickup 
states that inclusion of passenger serv- 
ice would not be “practical.” 

Under charter, company is authorized 
to issue 5,000 shares no-par common 
stock, and 2,000 shares preferred at $5 
each. Thus far, 2,942 shares no-par 
common have been issued, 2,240 at $20 
a share. No preferred has been issued. 





Boston-Maine, Branif 


Report DC-3 Orden 


Orders for nine Douglas DC-3 tran. 
ports totaling $1,125,000 have been m- 
nounced by Boston-Maine Airways ani 
Braniff Airways. Boston-Maine, whic 
now operates Lockheed Electras, hu 
contracted for three 24-passenger cra‘ 
at $125,000 unit cost, to be placed 
service by June 1941, according to Pav 
F. Collins, president. 

Braniff is scheduled to take deliver 
on six additional 21l-passenger DC-) 
planes next May at total cost of abou 
$750,000. Braniff now operates eight 
DC-3’s and six DC-2’s. 


Exemption Granted PAA 

Pan American Airways Inc. an 
travelers thereon have been grante 
permission to proceed into and through 
the combat area between Lisbon ani 
African ports as defined by presidential 
proclamation, June 11, 1940, accordin 
to Department of State announcement 





Hangar for Plains Airways 
Plains Airways, Cheyenne, Wyo., bi! 
been granted city council permission & 
erect a $15,000 brick hangar at muni- 
ipal airport. The one-story building 
90 x 80 ft., will include office and plan 
overhaul facilities. 





What Next? 


This modest sign hangs above th 
door of Pennsylvania-Central Airline’ 
operations office at Buffalo Municip! 
Airport. It strangely resembles 0 
which graces the stage door of tht 
Earle Theatre in Washington. Anyho¥, 
we think we see the fine hand of om 
George Mason, PCA’s “minister af 
propaganda,” in this stunt. Note th 
the photographer caught the reflection 
of PCA’s Capital Liner “City of 
in the glass. 
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THE FEATURES 
* Positive de-icing action 

* Heating element completely sealed 

from atmosphere 

* Heat applied to entire length of tube 
* No soldered joints in heating system 
* Patented means of water drainage 


* Terminal connectors remote from 
intense heat 


* Monel metal tube guarantees perma- 
nence of surface finish 


* Automatic regulation of current drain 
* Available for 12 and 24 volts 


Toward added flight-security... 











New /2toneet 


ELECTRICALLY-HEATED 


PITOT TUBE 





Weather ot Hot / 


Making the Pitot Tube weather-proof — which is virtually 
what this newest Pioneer advancement accomplishes — at 
once enormously safeguards the accuracy of the Airspeed 
Indicator, Climb Indicator and Sensitive Altimeter. It will 
not only prevent ice formations but will actually dispose 
of ice which may have accumulated before the electrical 
heating was applied. Tests have shown that 100 watts are 
sufficient to dissipate any ice accumulated in normal com- 
mercial flying. Pioneer commends this new electrically- 
heated Pitot Tube to the earnest consideration of every 
aircraft engineer. Write for explanatory literature. 


Pioneer INSTRUMENT 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY 




































} window display. 


| airplanes may be attached 
tri-colored ribb 





Display Merchandises Air Express Service 


are extended from the planes to the articles. 
designed and produced by Kay Displays Inc., New York. 

















In order to cooperate more fully with its clients in merchandising new styles 
| delivered by its air express division, Railway Express Agency Inc, has evolved this 
The unit consists of a flexible wooden screen finished in brilliant 
| blue and gold lacquers, which permits display in any size window. Points of 
pick up and destination are indicated by red reflector buttons, and ome or more 
to the screen to indicate cities. For further tie-in, 


Display was 
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30th Anniversary 

Nov. 7 was the 30th anniversary 
of the first air express shipment, ac- 
cording to Railway Express Agency 
officials. The first shipment, on Nov. 
7, 1910, consisted of five bolts of 
silk weighing 50 Ibs. and valued at 
$1,000. They were carried from Day- 
ton to Columbus, 65 miles, in 71 
minutes, by Pilot Phil Parmelee, 
whose course for part of the way 
was marked by a large white 
streamer waved from the back of a 
Big Four train. Orville Wright wit- 
nessed the take-off. 














Neb. Planes Valued at $76,915 
Airplanes in Nebraska are valued for 
taxation purposes at $76,915, almost 
30% over 1939 figure of $53,005, accord- 
ing to the office of the state tax com- 
missioner at Lincoln. The 1938 valua- 
tion was $33,500. 


Nickeloid Representative Named 

Gilbert L. Wolfe, formerly with Re- 
vere Copper and Brass Co., has been 
Placed in charge of the Schenectady, 
N. Y., Office of American Nickeloid 
Co., Peru, Ill., and will be central 
New York state representative for the 
firm’s pre-finished metals. 
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Luxury Goes South 
This Winter 













\ ‘ 
Via‘ THE BUCCANEER ROUTE” 


MOBILE 






TALLAHASSEE 





FORT MYER 
a see 


The mysterious Everglades, orange groves, sparkling lakes, 
the blue Gulf, the broad Atlantic and resort cities by the 
dozen—that’s the “Buccaneer Route.” And this winter luxury 
Lodestars, fastest transports of the airways, make it all so 
easy to enjoy. Faster and more frequent schedules than ever 


before. Stewardess service. 
sections of the country. 


Excellent connections with all 


NATIONAL AIRLINES 
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Airline Priority 


(Continued from page 1) 











of the Defense Commission; Maj. A. J. 
Lyon, representing the Army, and Capt. 
D. C. Ramsey, representing the Navy. 

The Committee will formulate poli- 
cies to be submitted through Donald 
M. Nelson, coordinator of defense pur- 
chases, and administrator of priorities, 
to the Priorities Board for consideration 
and approval. 

Capt. Kraus, the administrative offi- 
cer, will handle all cases and make the 
necessary contacts with industry and 
with government departments. ‘Thus 
his relationship to the committee will 
be much the same as the relationship of 
the administrator of priorities to the 
Priorities Board,” the announcement said. 

In addition to Nelson, members of 
the Priorities Board, which was estab- 
lished Oct. 22, include Defense Com- 
missioners William Knudsen, Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. and Leon Henderson. 
A. C. C. Hill Jr., assistant to the co- 
ordinator of national defense, was 
mamed acting deputy administrator of 
the board. The airlines have already 
discussed several problems with Hill. 

The Defense Commission recom- 
mended establishment of the board be- 
cause of an anticipated “increasing 
demand for governmental assistance to 
assure the prompt delivery of articles 
required for the defense program,” it 
was explained. Setting up of “adequate 
machinery for handling the priorities 
system . . . will present indus- 
trial confusion.” 





Setting a Precedent 


SS 


National Airlines flight stewardess, 
Miss Louise Taylor, is here shown set- 
ting a precedent in what the well 
dressed stewardess will be wearing this 
season. Flight stewardess service will 
be “standard equipment” when Na- 
tional places two Lockheed Lodestars 
in operation on Dec. 15. 








Baker Establishes 
West-East Record 
of 9 Hrs. 29 Min. 





transcontinenta! 
speed record was established Nov. 2 by 
G. T. Baker, president of National Air. 
lines, who flew a standard Lockheed 


A new  west-east 


from Burbank 
Fla., in 9 hrs 


Lodestar 2,357 miles 
Cal., to Jacksonville, 
29 min. 

Among those aboard the plane wer 
(1 to r. above) Kenneth J. Boedecker, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., who acted 
as flight engineer and observer; Baker 
who fiew the plane the entire distance 
himself, and Norman Lee, first man to 
fly around the world as a paying pas- 
senger using scheduled air transporta- 
tion. Others aboard were La Piern 
Cavender, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., co- 
pilot, and Robert E. Johnson, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., flight engineer. 

Previous west-east record was estab- 
lished in 1938 by Howard Hughes, who 
flew 2,478 miles non-stop from Calj- 
fornia to New York in 10 hrs. 34 min 

Baker’s time included a 13-min. r- 
fueling stop at Dallas. The plane, on 
of three ordered by NAL for service o 
its routes, averaged 248 mph. Most of 
the trip was made at 13,000 ft. Pud 
consumption was about 96 gals per hr. 

Robert E. Gross, president of Lock- 
heed, in commenting on the flight, em- 
phasized that the Lodestar “was 3s 
standard air transport in every sens 
of the word and was operated exactly 
as if it were being flown on schedule 
over an established airway.” 


Improved Windshield Wiper 

Improved aircraft windshield wiper 
operating on hydraulic pressure avall- 
able from the hydraulic accumulator, | 
has been developed by Acrotorque Co 
of Cleveland, O., and will soon be in- 
stalled as standard equipment on al 
American Airlines planes. The wiper 
weighing 612 pounds, is made of non 
magnetic metals, and is equipped to 
feed alcohol as required to de-ice the 
windshield in winter flying. 








American Issues Stock 

Directors of American Airlines Inc 
on Oct. 24 authorized creation of 100, 
000 shares no-par preferred. Company's 
charter was amended to provide for the 
new issue. Subsequently 50,000 cumu- 
lative preferred shares at $4.25 wer 
placed on market and quickly oversub- 
scribed. 

















Co., Kearny, N. J. 






AIRCRAFT RADIO SYSTEMS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 


—on their new fleet of Lockheed Lodestars! 
We’re proud that Western Electric 27B Receiv- 
ers, Earphones and Microphones were selected 
for these splendid new ships. Western Electric 
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We think that maybe we've started something that will turn out to be mighty in- 
teresting in the Private Plane Insignia referred to below. I don’t think anyone has 
really looked into the possibilities of decorating planes with individual insignia. 
Maybe we'll all get some swell ideas! 





Major Al Williams, alias ‘‘Tattered Wing-Tips,’’ M¢r., 
Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NEW BUSINESS DEPT. (Cont'd) 

We wish you could have the fun of see- 
ing all the private plane insignia that are 
coming in. The Army and the Navy boys 
have done a mighty clever job of think- 
ing up trick insignia and it should be 
pretty interesting to see what the private 
plane owner has been doing. So send 
yours along. We'll publish the best ones 
soon. 


GOLD, PURE GOLD 
Remember the mountaineers with sassy 
ears who used to squat along the banks 
of California creeks, panning for gold? 
Their methods of separating the gold 
from the muck and dirt of the creek bot- 
tom were pretty primitive. Besides get- 
ting their feet wet every day, they _ 
ably let many a nugget of gold slip 
through their fingers. 

Now panning gold and refining oil 
present much the same problem. In both 
cases you've got to separate the dirt and 





waste from the real thing. And over the 
years methods have improved tremen- 
dously in getting both gold and oil. 

And when it comes to removing carbon- 
forming, sludge-producing wastes from 
motor oils, you have to doff your hat to 
the Alchlor process used in making Gulf- 
pride. This Gulf-invented refining step 
is an “extra” that takes out additional 
quantities of the bad elements present in 
all oil, and leaves in more of the good ones. 

The result: when you pour 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Gulfpride into your engine, 
you give it the 24-carat protection it 
needs and deserves. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN DREAMS? 
This one happened at a local airport the 
other day. The night watchman had just 
finished his duties at 6 A.M. and started 
talking with the manager of the airport. 
“Last night,” said the watchman, “I 
had a very peculiar dream. I dreamed that 








someone had opened the doors of the 
hangar and that all the planes had flown 
off of their own accord. Nobody could 
be seen at the controls—but off they 
went.” 

““Nonsense!”” replied the manager. 
“Planes don’t just up and fly off by them- 
selves. You've been eating the wrong 
kind of pie.” 

The manager, who was in a hurry to 
get started on a business trip, then left 
the watchman. But several days later, 
when he returned, he summoned the 
watchman to his office and fired him. 

Why? 

(Will admit you took us over the jumps 
on the cigarette puzzle last month. This 
one is tougher. Send your answers to 
T.W.T. We'll let you know whether you 
got it, by return mail.) 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 
(Distaff Side) 
Dear Major: 

Don’t breathe a word to my instructor— 
he hasn't found it out yet—but last week I 
had a forced landing on my first solo flight 
and washed out a tire. 

It turned out to be a lonely and wild sec- 
tion, so I set out on foot to get to a tele- 
phone. Well, first thing you know, I looked 





up and there's a big, ugly rattlesnake lying 
across the narrow trail I was climbing. And 
he wasn't dozing! 

He had that look in his eye that said, 
“T've had a hankering for something all day, 
and now I know what it is—a nice juicy bite 
of leg!" Now no snake-in-the-grass can look 
at little Betti like that and get away with it. 
The nearest thing at hand with which a girl 
might protect herself was a jug of G.A.G. I 
carry just for emergencies. So, grasping it 
firmly by the handle, I let fly. The jug of 
G.A.G. caught that reptilian masher right 
on the noggin, and the last I saw of him as 
I hurriedly retreated down the trail, he was 
licking up the splattered drops of G.A.G. 
with a happy, if surprised, grin on his face. 

After I got back to the plane and had 
been sitting there about two minutes, I 
looked up and there was my little friend 
sitting up on his tail in front of me, begging 
for more. So I siphoned a pint out of the 
tank for him, and before you could say 
“San Luis Obispo” he was telling me about 
the wife and kiddies and what the boss had 
said to him and what he'd said back. I could 
see a Crying jag coming on, so I quickly told 
him all about the washed-out tire on my 
plane. 

Well, the G.A.G. made him so smart he 
knew just what I meant. He went up to the 
wheel and curled himself around it with his 
tail in his mouth and says, ““Well, what are 
we waiting for?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, taking off and beat- 
ing it for home. 

Now, major, the only thing that's trou- 
bling me is what to do with Lefty—that's 
what I call him. The SPCA has been after 
me, but Lefty refuses to untwist himself from 
the wheel. He claims it makes him feel good, 
getting his back scratched whenever I take off. 

Since it’s all G.A.G.’s fault, do you think 
you could square things with the SPCA for me? 

Sincerely yours, Betti D. Frye 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
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Pan Am Acquires 
| Minority Interest 


in Guatemalan Line 


|} Pan American Airways acquired 
ja minority interest in a new Guate- 
‘malan airline just prior to American 
Export Airlines’ announcement of its 
'tipurchase of TACA, Central Amer- 
ican line, on Oct. 1, it is learned. 
‘4; PAA has obtained a 10-year fran- 
ichise representing a 40% interest in 
ithe Guatemalan company, which is 
“owned by Guatemalan nationals and 
by George Denby, an American 
)businessman. PAA will assist opera- 
‘itions by furnishing equipment and 
technical assistance and advice. 

In this way, PAA officials believe 
Wthat they can insure operation of 
Meirline facilities in Guatemala by 
jinterests friendly to PAA, and simul- 


taneously insure that the new com- 
+ ° > egg 
Fy PCA Appointments 


is 






























































Lief Baumbach, left, formerly with 
{ Orthwest Airlines, recently was ap- 
Jpointed director of Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines’ new passenger service de- 
\partment. 

‘ At right is W. E. McGarry, PCA’s new 
district traffic manager at Greensboro- 
Wigh Point, N. C., on the line’s new 
orfolk-Knoxville route (AM-51) which 
was opened Nov. 1. 
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Taxis Overtaxed 

Pilots in the Philadelphia area 
donated their services and planes 
on election day to shuttle Repub- 
lican voters between Philadelphia 
and their home voting places within 
a 200-mile radius, but they failed to 
keep up with demands for the free 
service. The air-taxi service, pro- 
vided by the Central-West Philadel- 
phia Willkie-for-President Club, was 
burdened with over 100 requests, 
but it was estimated that only half 
of that number could be accom- 
modated. 











pany will not fall into hands un- 
triendly to the U. S., recalling 
Colombia’s experience with German 
personnel on SCADTA. 


Pan Am Buys Cessnas 
Pan American Airways is buying four 
twin-engined Cessnas for use in Guate- 
mala, where the company recently ob- 
tained a 10-year franchise and 40% con- 
trol of a new airline owned by Guate- 
mala nationals and an American. 


Airline Traffic Slips 
Slightly in September 


For the first time in seven months, 
air travel as measured by revenue pas- 
senger miles failed to reach a new peak 
in September when 108,533,749 revenue 
passenger miles were flown, some 2% 
under the August record of 111,081,820. 
The September volume, however, was 
57% greater than that for the same 
month a year ago. 

The slight decline in September rev- 
enue passenger miles can be attributed 
to the fact that August has one more 
day, since the daily average for Sep- 
tember was 3,617,800 compared with 3,- 
583,300 the previous month. According 
to figures released by the Air Transport 
Association, revenue passenger miles in 
the first nine months of 1940 totaled 

























CLOSER TO 


NOW—FLY THE SKYWAY 


TWA 4-Engine Stratoliners fly faster, smoother, 
higher—closer to the sun! 


With supercharged cabins for 33 passengers, 
appointments that set new standards for luxury 
travel, these great new ships offer the fastest, 
smoothest, transcontinental air service, over the 






THE SUN! 











shortest, fastest, coast-to-coast route. It’s only 
13 hours, 45 minutes from Los Angeles to 
New York—15 hours, 38 minutes from New 
York to Los Angeles, when you fly the Route 
of the Stratoliners! 









Information, Reservations : 
Call Your Travel Agent or 
TWA Representatives Everywhere 


TWA 


pours or tHe srrarowiners TRANSCONTINENTAL 





















VTIRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 





Graduating Class 





Shown here are members of the third graduating class of Eastern Air Ling 


ground personnel training school held in New York City. 


Front row, lL. tor 


Roy Hammersmith, Houston; A. T. Thornhill, San Antonio; Sam Kerr and De 
Harris, New York; G. D. Rust, Miami; Jack Barrington, New York, and W. ¢ 


Clarke, Atlanta. 
Second row, 1. 


to r.: James Gulick, Washington; R. E. Smith, Miami; C, ¢ 


Babylon, New Orleans; F. C. West, Tampa; J. F. Knorr, Miami; N. A. Ballantip, 
Chicago; E. M. Taylor, Richmond; R. J. Munroe, New York; John Eckert, Miami 
H. R. Watson, New York; J. H. Emery, Brownsville; W. F. Barranger, Philadelphia 


and W. F. Dunz, New Orleans. 


Third row, 1. to r.: J. E. Simkins, Spartanburg; C. H. Leach, New York; C. y | 


Ratcliff, Atlanta; DeWitt Ballew, Jacksonville; E. S. Byrd, Atlanta; 


C. W. De! 


Coudres, Jacksonville; P. D. Cook, New Orleans; W. E. Beach, Charleston; M, | 
McDonough, Atlanta; R. Owen Smith, Houston; J. R. Handley, Chicago; F. w 
Chaille, Miami; John Grandland, Chicago, and E.P. McDonald, Jacksonville. 


775,050,891, exceeding by 61 
469,139 for the same period of 
year. 

Traffic gains in September reported 
by individual carriers follow: 

American Airlines carried 93,376 rev- 
enue passengers, 31,981,927 revenue pas- 
senger miles, up 63% and 51%, respec- 
tively, over 57,244 revenue passengers 
and 21,095,292 revenue passenger miles 
in Sept. 1939. 

Braniff Airways flew 11,068 revenue 
passengers, 3,395,272 revenue passenger 
miles, against 5,936 and 1,863,144 a year 
ago, percentage gains being 86% for 
revenue passengers and 82% for rev- 
enue passenger miles. Nine months’ 
revenue passenger traffic was up 90% 
over similar period of 1939 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines showed 
100% increase in passengers served over 
Sept. 1939, flying 1,683,320 revenue pas- 
senger miles against 895,510 For the 
first nine months, revenue passenger 
traffic was up 80% compared with same 
period of last year. 

Eastern Air Lines reported more than 
31,000 revenue passengers carried, in- 
crease of 56%, and 12,335,603 revenue 


the 481,- 
last 


passenger miles, increase of 54 over 
Sept. 1939. 
Northwest Airlines’ 12,283 revenuc 


Passengers compared with 8,687 a year 
ago, a 41% gain. Revenue passenger 
miles totaled 5,891,887 or 40% more than 
4,192,441 for Sept. 1939. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
carried 21,571 revenue passengers and 
flew 3,714,008 revenue passenger miles, 
up 64% and 67%, respectively, over 13,- 
155 and 2,221,808 a year ago. 

United Air Lines flew an estimated 
25,085,700 revenue passenger miles in 
September, a 48% gain over 16,380,841 
for same month of last year. Up to 
Sept. 5, United operated 148,977,576 rev- 
enue passenger miles compared with 
148,954,288 for entire 1939. 


Western Air Express revenue pas- 481,469,139 for 1939, representing # 
senger miles increased 48%, from 1,169,- increase of 60.98%. (Air Transport 
459 in Sept. 1939 to 1,739,266. Association figures). 


United Starts Winter Schedules, Main. 
tains Summer Frequency—General pr. 
vision of United Air Lines’ schedules 
was made Nov. 1 in accordance wit 
winter flying times, with full summe 
frequency of flights being maintaing 





30-Day Month 


ALY PASS MILES 
(MHLUIONS 


6o———_—__— 





Revenue passenger miles for Septem- 
ber: 108,533,749 compared with 69,120; 
405 for Sept, 1939, representing an 


crease of 57.02%. Nine-month tot 
for 1940: 775,050,891 compared wit 








TWA Arranges Equipment Financing 
Through Revolving Credit With 7 Banks 


A four-year unsecured revolving 
credit, to provide funds for the pur- 
chase of new flying equipment, has 
been established as the result of an 
agreement entered into between TWA 
and a group of seven banks, headed by 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, according to announce- 
ment on Nov. 7 by E. Lee Talman, 
TWA's vice president-treasurer 

The new equipment principally in- 
volves 15 new 24-passenger DC-3’'s, de- 
livery of which will be made over a 
three-months’ period beginning in the 
middle of Dec. 1940. 

Initial amount to be borrowed will 
be $2,500,000. Following this, TWA is 
permitted to borrow, as its actual 
money requirements develop, varying 


sums graduated downward annually ” 
the expiration of the agreement 0 
Dec. 31, 1944. Interest rate will & 
234%. 

Participating banks are: Commercis! 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Ne 
York, New York Trust Co. of New York 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Ch 
cago, First National Bank of Kans 
City, Commerce Trust Co. of Kans# 
City, National Bank of Commerce a 
Houston, and Farmers & Merchan® 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 

“This form of financing is particu 
larly adaptable to the requirements © 
the industry,” Talman said. “It pie 
vides extreme flexibility and assures th 
airline of adequate funds without t 
necessity of fixed borrowings.” 
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Meet New F.C.C. Requirements with LEARADIO Uitra 


High Frequency Transmitters and Receivers 


HE superior characteristics of this new Lear develop- 
ment result in performance far exceeding the minimum 
C. requirements. Advanced features, many of them 
exclusive, reflect the specialized experience of Lear research 
+ « » pioneering research which, during the past eight years, 
has resulted in the development of many important ad- 
vancements in aircraft and ground station transmitters 
and receivers. 


The LEAR policy of always designing equipment to meet 
the “minimum required” performance...with “performance 
PLUS" . . . reflects itself once more in this unit. The LEAR 
UHF Airport Transmitter has been engineered not only to 
meet the minimum requirements set up by the F.C.C. but, to 
have a reserve of power, fidelity, and mechanical strength. 
Besides this, it uses the latest type UHF tubes, oversized 
power supply and ingenious circuit designs. The result is 


equipment which assures exceptional performance at 
minimum cost. 


The rigidly high standards under which Lear Ultra High 
Frequency equipment is built . . . the precision limits 
which make for the typically finer Lear type of perform- 
ance... the determination to spare no expense for intensive 
development work...achieve results that are ideal in practice. 


A subsequent advertisement will picture and describe the 
Lear Ultra High Frequency Aircraft Transmitter and Receiver. 
Pacific Division: Lear Avia of 3S Write for UHF literature. 


fornia, iInc., 1030 North McCadden 
Place, Hollywood, Calif 


Ateatie Division: 30 Re xckefeller Plaza, 
Ne York, N. Y¥. Service prate on 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, N. 

Wichita Division: Beech Aircraft Corp. : \ e. 
Wichita, Kansas. 


cue S 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
estat Y°  DPAYTON, OHIO 
, 
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Pan American Would 
Merge Subsidiaries 
to Simplify Structure 


Extensive plan of Pan American 
Airways to simplify its intercorpo- 
rate structure through merging of 
subsidiaries and transfer of control 
was submitted in hearings before 
CAB Examiner Frank A. Law Jr., 
Oct. 25 and Oct. 31. 

Proposals for which approval is 
sought include: (A) Merger of Pan 
American Airways Inc. and each of 
the following affiliates and their 
properties into one person to be 
known as Pan American Airways 
Inc.: Pan American Airways Co. 
(Nev.); Pan American Airways Co. 
(Del.); Pacific Alaska Airways Inc.; 
Panama Airways Inc.; Marine Air- 
port Co., and Pan American Manu- 
facturing & Supply Corp.; (B) Ac- 
quisition by Pan American Airways 
Ine. from its parent, Pan American 
Airways Corp., of control of latter’s 
following subsidiaries: Uraba 
Medellin & Central Airways Inc.; 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
S. A.; Compania Nacional Cubana 
de Aviacion, S. A., and Panair do 
Brasil, S. A. 

Total assets of the seven com- 
panies to be merged would be re- 
duced from $60,284,880, as of Aug. 
31, to $45,234,885 after the 
merger, a company exhibit indicated, 
through elimination of $15,049,994 in 
intercompany contra items. 

Savings Expected 

J. S. Woodbridge, comptroller of 
the Pan American Airways System, 
explained that the program offered 
would effect savings by elimination 
of additional taxes which result from 
operating through separate corporate 
units, simplify the keeping of ac- 
counts, and coordinate supervision of 
operations. Each company, he said, 
would continue to keep records but 
as a division of Pan American Air- 
ways Inc., while timetables, tickets 
and sales literature would bear the 
thus lessening public 


Although Pan American has made 
no actual study of the amount of 
savings expected, economies are ap- 
vem M Woodbridge pointed out, 
thro reduction in federal income 
taxes to follow soon as geparate 
cecmpanies are elimi Since 
1934, he stated, the System’s units 
have been obliged to file separate 
income reports for federal taxation, 
instead one consolidated state- 
ment for all. Under a consolidated 
report the losses of one company 
tend to balance profits of other com- 
panies and thus decrease the tax- 
able total. Further savings would 
accrue from state taxation on fran- 
chises since such returns are based 
on the ratio of assets within the 
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UAL’S Speedliners 

The Speedliner has now joined the 
Mainliners, Flagships, Skyclubs, B- 
Liners, Sky Zephyrs, Silverliners, 
Capital Ships, Stratoliners, State- 
ships, etc., etc., on the U. S. airline 
system. It’s the mame given by 
United Air Lines to its new Lock- 
heed Lodestars now being used on 


Airports Should Not Handle Over 
200 Schedules Daily, Landis Says 


No one airport, no matter how large 
or how well equipped and operated, 
should be expected to handle more than 
200 airline schedules daily, according 
to Reed G. Landis, regional vice presi- 
dent of American Airlines. 





the Los Angeles-San Francisco run. 








and the holding company, Pan 
American Airways Corp., is being 
given some consideration, Wood- 
bridge testified, indicating that the 
number of subsidiaries of the parent 
company, 28 in the spring of 1940, 
would soon be reduced to 12. 


Acquisition Sought 

Acquisition of control of the sev- 
eral Central and South American 
carriers rather than a merger with 
these companies is sought by Pan 
American Airways Inc. because of 
national laws in the various coun- 
tries, Woodbridge stated. In Brazil 
and Mexico, for example, foreign 
carriers are not permitted to trans- 
port passengers between points 
— the national boundaries, he 
said. 


At conclusion of the hearing, Ex- 
aminer Law denied a motion of A. 
G. Cooke, Pan American counsel, to 
waive an advisory report so as to 
speed-up the mergers. Examiner 
Law stated he was not prepared to 
recommend without qualification ap- 
proval of the proposals. 


In a recent speech at Louisville, Ky., 
Landis stated that he based his conclu- 
sion on studies made by American. 

“This total has been estimated on the 
basis of an hourly capacity with the 
knowledge that in most fields there is 
at least one peak hour during which 
approximately 12%% of the daily sche- 
dules arrive and depart,"’ he said. “We 
believe that the hourly capacity of an 
airport should be set at about twice the 
capacity of that airport to accept and 
discharge aircraft in time of instru- 
ment approach. 

“We believe that improvements in 
instruments and technique and ground 
provisions, such as parallel runways, 
may make it possible to land and dis- 
charge an airplane every two and one- 
half minutes, allowing five minutes in- 
terval between each landing and sand- 
wiching the take-offs in between. 

“This gives 24 operations an hour, 
which when doubled, results in 48 
operations, or 24 schedules. This means 
that in times of instrument approach 
there will be a normal delay of approxi- 
mately one hour on some of the air- 
craft scheduled during the peak hours. 
This delay will be less in other than 
peak hours and will, of course, disap- 
Pear completely in times of contact 
flight. 

“It appears probable that civilian un- 
scheduled operations will continue to 
be light in instrument weather, but the 


presence of military units on transpor 
airports introduces new and unsolveg 
traffic problems.” 

By 1945, American's studies show tha 
there will probably be about 250% 
1940’s schedules in operation, and tha 
1950 will see about 400% of 1940, 
Landis said. “We have further est. 
mated that the average passenger load. 
ing of airline aircraft in 1945 will }& 
about 20 people, rather than the }5 
current this year and that in 1950 th 
average airplane will be loaded wit, 
about 25 people,” he stated. 

The income of an airport should & 
derived from those who benefit from 
its operation, predicated on the exten 
of their operations, he explained, ad. 
ing that “it appears that the mos 
equitable method of determining suc 
remuneration for scheduled operatoy 
is on the landing fee basis... .Certainly 
some similarly equitable basis should bh 
devised for unscheduled operations. Th: 
public, who benefits,....must also pay 
its share of the cost of the airport.” 


Pan Am Makes Bermuda 
Round Trip in One Da 


Pan American Airways’ Yanks 
Clipper, commanded by Capt. W. D 
Culbertson, made the first one-day 


round trip Clipper flight between Ney 
York and Bermuda on Oct. 13. 

The fiying boat left New York « 
5:50 am. with 13 passengers and 30 Ik 
of mail, returning at 5:24 pm. with § 
passengers and 1,000 Ibs. of mail. 

Of the passengers, 38 were gas con- 
pany executives and salesmen who ha 
received a Bermuda trip in a recen 
sales contest. 





Pan American Airways Proposes to Simplify Corporate Structure 
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Six companies wos! 


in right circle, while four others would be acquired " 
PAA Inc. from PAA Corp. To carry out the action, Pl 
Corp. would transfer to PAA Inc. all of its holdings‘ 
stock in companies involved, such transfer to constitute! 
contribution of paid-in surplus by PAA Corp. to PAA ® 
All operating certificates of the companies to be mem 
would be transferred to PAA Inc. 


state to total company assets and 
would be lessened for the System 
with elimination of several com- 


line circles, Pan American Airways Inc., the continuing 
company under the merger plan. Figure on the left 
shows 14 principal companies of the Pan American Airways 
System in relation to PAA Corp. and PAA Ime. today. 
After giving effect to simplification of the intercorporate 
structure as proposed by Pan American Airways in hearing 
before CAB (see story adjoining), 8 of the 14 would 











ies. 

Advantages of a possible later 
merger between the continuing com- 
pany, Pan American Airways Inc., 
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SUMMARY OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST 
(Compiled and Mileage Costs Computed from CAB Reports %) 
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a the decision will go to the side having the dominant de- 
il ai at fensive air force. ® Whole cities may be prey to the bomber 
aan _ ... but the bomber is prey to the pursuit plane—the air- 
ye plane of defense. Given a sufficient number of defense 
pet planes and the trained men to fly them, and neither cities 
ee nor armies nor ships can be bombed into submission. ® So, 
with the fate of nations and the very existence of empires 
at stake, the issue even now is being resolved by the 
Squadrons of Pursuit. Their might challenges that of the 
mightiest dictator. Upon the courage and skill of their 
fighter pilots and the effectiveness of the planes they fly, 
rest the future hopes of hundreds of millions of people. 
® Destiny pauses only to ask—is their number equal to 
their historic assignment in the present combat? 
In our program of national defense, no undertaking is 
more important than the speedy production of pursuit and 
fighter aircraft of high tactical efficiency. To fulfill its 
part in this vital task, Republic Aviation Corporation 
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pave ROBERTSON, from New York 
reservations, has been appointed dis- 
‘ict superintendent of reservations 
srvice for United in Chicago, and 
rank Ison, who has been district 
japerintendent at Portland, goes to 
an Francisco in the same capacity, 
ccording to J. N. Rauen, manager 
if reservations. Robertson and Ison, 
»spectively, succeed Lee Haneline and 
rank Taylor, who have been pro- 
1oted to assistant managers of reser- 
lations service. Rauen also announced 
nat Ben Berry, assistant superinten- 
ent of reservations in CG, had been 
“amed to succeed Ison as district 
aperintendent of reservations in PD 
‘jad that Dean Voge’ of CG reser- 
ations, had been appointed assistant 
jiperintendent in the CG office. 
TWA Radioman Carl E. Shaw has 
hen transferred from St. Louis to 
ayton as chief radioman. 
\New addition to Eastern’s Louisville 
Jaff is O. G. Byrn. New on the Jack- 
mville staff are J. W. Kleven in 
jaintenance; E. V. Leigh, recently in 
aintenance at Atlanta, and Charlie 
icooter” Scott from La Guardia Field. 
jJames J. Siddie, having completed 
ork at Boeing School of Aeronautics 
September, is now with ns- 
‘nada. 
\ Reserve Captain K. Irwin of TWA has 
ven promoted to captain and trans- 
rred from New York Municipal Air- 
cer K. P. 
to 


was 

a5 , Loater at Kansas City, Reserve Cap- 
‘win K. R. Meinerd was promoted to 
)ptain. 
iW. S. Ingram recently joined East- 
in's family at Orlando, Fla. New EAL 
ansportation agents at Savannah, Ga., 
e James S. Gist and L. D. Hagins. 
To conform with recent operating 
‘anges, the following appointments 
-pre made recently by Canadian Air- 
tys: Superintendent—W. J. Windrum, 

headquarters at Prince Albert, 
'sk.; Assistant Superintendent—C. N. 
})wle, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
\ita.; Superintendent of Maintenance 
W. Field, with headquarters at Ed- 























Eastern has expanded its personnel 
Nashville almost 50% in connection 
recent inauguration of service to 
ansville and St. Louis and to Birm- 
zgham. E. S. Poole, traffic representa- 
fe formerly of Chicago, will assist 
‘lvin C. bel, city traffic manager 
da Miss E. Glenn Corwin, traffic rep- 
Centative in the Nashville city office. 
‘Ww rsonnel at the field include: H. 
dt, radio operator from Phila- 
' ore B. A. Pickett, transportation 
‘ent from Atlanta. Other personnel 
™ the field are: R. J. McFarland, field 
“anager; A. M. Rucker, C. L. Hallman, 
ne OW. _ Baughman, 

C. Nicholson, W. Andre, C. T. 
» Twin and C. E. Littlejohn all trans- 
rtation agents. 
*irne following TWA employes recently 
came passenger agents through pro- 
} tion and transfer: P. W. Furst at 
dianapolis; D. C. Logan at Pitts- 
\.rgh; Julius A. Wayner and Robert 
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tMJJSAS AN O 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


‘| ugust shipments totaled 90,934, an 
_rease of 22% over Aug. 1939. Gross 
‘}, enue for August 3% over 
-}ys- 1939 to an all-time high for any 
*: month since the start of the serv- 
,in 1927. 
‘Toss revenue for the first eight 
,aths of 1940 increased 27% over the 
tesponding period of 1939. Ship- 
‘ats for the eight-month span totaled 
| 557, an increase of 23%. 
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Airline Personnel 


C. Thompson at New York, and John 
A, Ference at Pittsburgh. 

J. A. Herlihy, executive vice-president 
of United, gave a lecture on aeronautics 
before the Harvard Business School of 
Administration on Nov. 4. 

Peter Demos, Robert Lee Downs, 
Ellis H. Easton, Joseph F. Genta, Fran- 
cis B. Smith and Jack Walter, all Sep- 
tember graduates of Boeing School of 


Aeronautics, have joined United at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., as apprentice me- 
chanics. 


Lew H. Schaefer, 25, a native of Sea 
Cliff, N. Y., has been employed by EAL 
as a pilot. He has recorded more than 
2,000 hours in his air log. Schaefer is 
based at New York Municipal Airport. 

Recent TWA promotions and trans- 
fers have been reported as follows: 
E. M. Lepper, chief clerk, Pittsburgh; 
K. A. McGaha, station manager, Chi- 
cago; Glenn A. Wise, station manager, 
Detroit; H. J. Meyer, “A” mechanic, 
Kansas City, Mo.; G. E. Naeve, “A” 
lead mechanic, Burbank, Cal.; J. J. 
Nelson “A” mechanic, KC; Richard E. 

assistant manager of passenger 
relations, KC; Peter H. Redpath, navi- 
gation engineer, chief pilot’s office, KC; 
Frank M. Huffer, operator in charge 
of Link trainer, KC; William C. Love, 
chief of ticket and reservations sales 
representatives, San Francisco; R. D. 
Totten, representative of traffic & sales, 

; W. McDonald, reservations man- 
ager, New York. 

J. B. Kennedy recently was trans- 
ferred to Muscle Shoals as _ station 
manager for EAL. Jimmy Goodwin left 
ED recently to go to Raleigh, N. C., 
as station manager, replacing J. F. 
“Johnny” Delk who went to Atlanta 
as dispatcher. 

Hill Holmberg has taken over his 
new duties as sales control manager 
of United with headquarters in the 
general offices in Chicago. He formerly 
was manager of industrial sales in the 
Chicago regional traffic office. 

E. O. Billings, TWA captain, recently 
was transferred from Chicago to Kansas 
City, Mo.; A. M. Parkison was promoted 
from first officer to reserve captain at 
New York Municipal Airpors; J. J. 
Polizzi was promoted from reserve cap- 
tain at LG to captain at CG; Reserve 
Captain W. I. Sanders was promoted to 
captain at KC; First Officer William 
Hawkins was transferred from LG to 
St. Louis. 

New EAL apprentice transportation 
agents at Greenville, S. C., are R. C. 
“Bob” Ferguson and W. N. “Bill” 
Miller. 

A. W. McLaughlin, meteorology major 
at Boeing School of Aeronautics, has 
been employed by Pan Am at Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

M. B. Crawford, for nine years on 
the engineering staff of Boeing Air- 
craft Co., has joined United’s engineer- 
ing department in Chicago, according 
to an announcement by W. C. Mentzer, 
chief engineer. 

J. T. Keller, TWA first officer, re- 
cently was transferred from New York 
to St. Louis; Reserve Captain L. J. 
Graham was promoted to captain and 
transferred from LG to LS; First Offi- 
cer R. Day also was transferred LG 
to LS; Reserve Captain A. Nelson at 
Chicago was promoted to captain. 

W. A. “Bil? Snowden of EAL re- 
cently was transferred from Jackson- 
ville to Tallahassee, Fla. 

Now stationed at Pittsburgh for 
Penn-Central is Orville Braun, meteor- 
ology major who completed work in 
September at Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics. 

Robert B. Kinkiad, former assistant 
d. t. m. for United at Denver, is now 
Lt. Kinkiad on leave from UAL in the 
Public relations section of the Army 
Air Corps’ information division in 
Washington. 

—— members of EAL's 36th Fae 


Thor McKi John Mellas, Her 
ee c nney CY) er- 
Miller, William Molesworth, 
ay Moltz "walter T. jean. Nor- 
man Oldson, James K. Patterson, Rob- 
ert Scarbo harles Srofe, Jacob 
Strumph, “= Stoner Jack Swanson, 
Chester J. Robert Venema 
and Richard 
Appointment of Joe Morris, San 
Francisco traffic & sales representative 
for TWA, as assistant manager of the 
department to 
* Graves, was an- 
7. Vv. P. Conroy, 
TWA vice president of traffic & sales. 
American recently transferred Alex 
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Export Asks Routes 

American Export Airlines has filed application with the CAB for two route 

between New Orleans and Central America. Complete story on page 10. 
Pan Am Seeks African Operation 

Application has been filed by Pan American Airways for permission to con. 

duct certain westbound trans-Atlantic flights via the African coast. Complets 

story on page 8. 

PCA Accident Report Released 

The CAB has released its report on the accident of Pennsylvania-Central Air. 

lines near Lovettsville, Va., on Aug. 31. Complete story on page 7. 


AA Mexico Application 
American Airlines has signified its intention of filing an application for g 
route between “the respective terminal points El Paso... and Ft. Worth. . . 
the intermediate point Monterrey . . . in the Republic of Mexico, and the termingj 
point Mexico City . . and that Eagle Pass or Laredo or San Antonio, Tex., 
more than one of said cities be included as additional intermediate points 
the event that Civil Aeronautics Board determines that the public convent 
and necessity so require.” 
PCA Serves Hickory. N. C. 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been granted CAB permission to serve Hickory, 
N. C., on temporary basis on AM51, Norfolk-Knoxville, until the Asheville air 
port is improved. 
CAB to Fix New Zealand Rate 
The CAB has ruled that a hearing will be held on a date to be fixed on the 
application of Pan American Airways Co. (Nev.) for setting of a mail rate og 
its San Francisco-Auckland route. At the same time investigation will be madg 
to determine whether PAA’s rate on San Francisco-Hong Kong is fair ang 
reasonable. 
Fabian Approved 
Interlocking relationships involving Harold P. Fabian as a director of Western 
Air express and director of Salt Lake City Union Depot and Railroad Co. have 
been approved by the CAB. 


TWA-AA Agreement Approved 
An agreement between TWA and American Airlines, relating to the 
of facilities at Phoenix, Ariz., has been approved by the CAB. 


ATA Articles Okayed 
The articles of association of the Air Transport Association of America have 
received CAB approval. 


Braniff Asks Certificate Amendment 

Braniff Airways has filed application for a certificate amendment to AMI5, ez- 
tending the Amarillo-Oklahoma City segment, recently granted, from Oklahoms 
City to Memphis via Tulsa, Ft. Smith and Little Rock, a total of 473 route miles, 


Carriers Seek Atlantic City Stop 

Hearing opened Nov. 6 before CAB Examiner Lawrence Kosters on applications 

of Eastern Air Lines for inclusion of Atlantic City, N. J., on AM-5 and AM-6, 

Transcontinental & Western Air for inclusion of Atlantic City on AM-2, and 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. for extension of AM-34 to include Atlantic 
City, Philadelphia, Newark and/or La Guardia Field. 


Mail to Philadelphia Urged for UAL 
Recommendation that United Air Lines be authorized to transport mail, as 
well as passengers and property, to and from Philadelphia on AM-1 was made 
Nov. 7 in advisory report issued by CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly. 


UAL Asks Mail on Seattle-Vancouver 
United Air Lines filed application Oct. 24 for authorization to carry mail, ig 
addition to passengers and property, on its Seattle-Vancouver route. 


Pan American Airways Merger 
Hearing on proposal to merge various Pan American Airways subsidiaries was 
held Oct. 25 and Oct. 31. Complete story on page 16. 
Aero Pickup Asks Virginia Routes 
Aero Pickup Service Corp., Norfolk, Va., filed application, Oct. 29, for three 
pick-up routes wholiy within Virginia. Complete story on page 10. 


Examiner Supports UAL Motion 

At a five-minute hearing reopening United Air Lines’ mail rate case Nov. 1, 
CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly stated that he would recommend without issuance 
of an advisory report the approval of United’s motion, dated Sept. 13, requesting 
CAB to change the effective date of its Aug. 26 order from Sept. 1 to Sept. 7. 
The supplemental order of Aug. 26 had prescribed new rates effective Sept. 1 for 
AM-1 and AM-12 which were less than rates designated by original order of July 
22, so as to conform to additional mileage with new approved schedules. The 
additional schedules approved by the CAB Aug. 26, however, were not designated 
for mail by the Postmaster General until Sept. 6 for operation starting Sept. 7. 

PAA Denied Right to Give Free Ride 

Pan American Airways has been denied permission to furnish free air trans- 
portation between San Francisco and Auckland, N. Z., to a member of the Export 
Managers Club of New York. 

EAL Gets Permission to Suspend Spartanburg 

Eastern Air Lines has been granted permission to suspend service at Spartan- 

burg, S. C., for a period of 60 days beginning Nov. 1. 


use 


Calendar of Hearings 
Nov. 25—American Airlines, rate hearing. 


Nov. 25—All American Aviation Inc., to furnish pick-up service to Lewistow?, 
Newport, Mechanicsburg, Carlisle, Newville, Shippensburg and Ripley, and for re- 
routing of flights via Harrisburg. 





hold pilot licenses. They are: Gene 
Beville, commercial; Katherine Sigler. 
Buddy Dunz, W. S. Rogers and Edward 


J. Bordes, private. 
transferred Station 


TWA recently 
Manager C. Sinnard from Indian- 


apolis to Dayton in the same positio?. 
His place at ID was filled by Station 


Parsons, ticket agent, from Buffalo to 
Detroit. 

Warren Burke has _ returned to 
United’s traffic office in San Francisco 
in charge of financial and mercantile 
classifications he formerly handled. 

E. Maupin, “A” mechanic for 
TWA, has been appointed inspector at 


Kansas City. Inspector C. H. Engel Manager Earl E. Kelsey, transf 
has been transferred from KC to from Ft. Wayne, Ind. Worth J 
Burbank. chief passenger agent at ID, was trans 





Five EAL employes at New Orleans ferred to FW as station manager. 


SEA POWER 


IN THE 


Off the assembly line on regular schedule now are these 
powerful cruisers of the air—the Martin PBM-1 patrol bomb- 
ers. Soon a new Navy squadron will be ranging far at sea, 
ever watchful of our national safety; ready to summon a 
mighty force if ever that safety is jeopardized; ready to strike 
a heavy blow when need be. * Carrying a normal load of 
40,000 pounds, packing the power of 2,700 horses in its 
pinions, which measure 118 feet from tip to tip, these new 
Martin flying boats are able to perform distant patrol mis- 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
Builders of Dependable 
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sions separately, or attack in force as a group. Information 
on armament is restricted, but visible on each of these are 
four turrets. Heavily gunned, they can be approached only 
with utmost respect. * With complete living accommoda- 
tions for its crew of seven; with efficient auxiliary electric 
power plant, heating, sound proofing, ventilating, and de- 
icing equipment, the PBM-1's are designed to operate from 
fixed bases or with the fleet at sea. * Truly, this fleet of 
the air will be an important adjunct to the fleet of the sea. 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


‘i Hill, the entire rate-making procedure might as well be turned over to 
1 Congress. After all, why bother with a middle-man? 


In the American Export case, the Board, after months of hearings 
and argument, decided that competition was desirable in the trans- 


‘i; Atlantic field if it was desirable anywhere. They so decided over the 


strong protests of Pan American Airways, the existing carrier. Their 


_ decision was approved by the President, the State Department and 


- one single route, domestic or foreign, on its own initiative. 


) . the bids a “damnable fraud.” 


‘ie 
He Pan American received a retroactive increase on its Bermuda route, from 
= $.00001 per pound to $1,700 per trip, which resulted in it performing 
ip only 22% of its three-year contract. And Congress granted the money 

_ to pay it. 
‘ * rat Me increase, did not complete its contract between Washington and 
‘bh Buffalo at $.00008 per mile. 
*, by the Comptroller General—also a representative of Congress. 


i the Navy. 


A mail rate had not yet been set for Export’s route, but the Post Office 


‘; Department over a month ago tried to get $500,000 before Congress 
': adjourned or recessed, so as to have funds when a rate decision was 
“forthcoming. 


The House Appropriations Committee had different ideas. In throw- 
ing the $500,000 out of the bill, it said, in part: “Under present law 
the CAA may grant permits for new service on their own initiative or 


1 On the initiative of the Post Office Department certifying that there is 


need for mail service. In the present case the Post Office Department 
did not initiate to the CAA a request for the service.” 

The CAA, now CAB, has never, since passage of the Act, established 
The Post 
Office has certified several routes, but only after the carriers involved 
had filed applications to have mail put on the routes. 

The TWA case is equally interesting, because it involves both the 
question of retroactive rate increases, and the exceedingly low bids sub- 


» mitted by some lines under the competitive bidding system of the 
old law. 


In refusing to appropriate $585,000 for TWA’s retroactive increases, 
Senate committee members recalled that the company bid one mili a 
mile on two routes, and took the position that the three-year contracts 
should be completed at that rate. One Senator went so far as to call 
Another Senator said that money would 
never be appropriated for the payments. 

Just why this attitude should be assumed so suddenly is a mystery. 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, although not receiving a re- 


Money for these increases was approved 


The attitude that the contracts should be completed is a strange one. 


y There are no contracts to complete. The Civil Aeronautics Act plainly 
i states that “each such contract shall be cancelled rae the issuance 
|, Of a certificate of convenience and necessity to the hold 


ler of such con- 


tract . . . Practically all companies received certificates many months 
ago. 
And there is plenty of support for the payment of retroactive jp 
creases. The Act instructs the CAB to make rates effective “from sud 
date as it shall determine to be proper." The United States Suprem 
Court in a railroad case said “if the claim of the railroads is just the 
should be paid from the moment when the application is filed.” 
We certainly hold no brief for infinitesimal bids, and Congress ; 
right in condemning them. Neither does TWA nor any other cop 
pany favor such bids. But it should be remembered that they resulte 
from the vicious competitive bidding system established by the vey 
Congress that now calls them fraudulent. The Post Office never saij 
they were fraudulent or illegal. It even ruled that a $0.00 bid was leg 
But Export and TWA are only part of a great industry. Is th 
CAB to be slapped down every time it sets a fair and reasonabk 
air mail rate for this industry? Are retroactive payments out? Wij 
Congress stop every new route it doesn’t favor by refusing to appm 
priate mail pay funds? Are politics coming into aviation? 
These are big questions. They point to the more important one 
Where does this lead? Again we say the CAB doesn’t know. Tk 
industry doesn’t know. We certainly don’t know. 


We hope Congress has the answers. 


Good From Evil 


pip ogg evil demon, the law of gravity, will always be hanging aroun 
the world of aviation, waiting for a chance to exert his devilis 
proclivities, and his assistant, the law of force meeting immovable bodig 
will be close at hand to help. 

But if from these dual evil manifestations some good arises, then th 
world of aviation is the ultimate winner, albeit the tragedy of human los 
is a grievous element in the situation. 

We are thinking right now of the most recent misfortune to come upm 
an airline, the crash of the Mainliner near Salt Lake City. Reports i 
dicate that CAB representatives are cooperating wholeheartedly to plat 
the cause of the accident which at first study seems to have been the faut 
of an improperly operating radio range station. 

For many long months it has been the hope of the industry that i 
addition to the installation of fan markers and additional radio aids of: 
similar nature, the modernization or replacement of the old radio rang 
stations could be accomplished by the CAB. 

So it does seem that if, as a result of this Salt Lake City tragedy, ther 
can be additional emphasis put on the essential need for the improvemet 
of radio range accuracy through modernization or new construction, the 
verily good shall have come out of evil. 

In any case, it is heartening to note that the CAB, sans Safety Board 
is going into the study of the Mainliner accident with all zeal. 


Opportunity 


Or NOV. 8, Pan American-Grace Airways launched a local air servic 
between Quito and Guayaquil, Ecuador, with three stops at smal 
towns. Few enough people know where Quito is, much less the locatio 
of the stops to be served, but this new little local service, only a fev 
hundred miles in length, is of significance in the South American aviatia 
picture. 

The significance comes from the fact that Panagra is now paralleling: 
local route operated exclusively heretofore by Sedta, an airline whol} 
owned and operated by Germans. Sedta is only one of the network @ 
German airlines now operating in almost every section of South Amena 
The smallest of all the German companies, it has only one tri-mote 
Junkers 52 and one single-engine Junkers. But its business has bes 
good and it manages to maintain offices in Quito, capital of Ecuador, 
which are rather expansive for such a small operation. 

The importance and extent of German airline operation in Sout 
America is something not to be overlooked these days. Until Worl 
War II, Air France was a factor and the Italians and British had plas 
of invading this promising territory. But since the war got underway, At 
France has closed up (but may re-open under Gesinan control), 
British plans faded, the Italians launched a trans-Atlantic line as far 
Rio de Janeiro, and the Germans dropped their trans-Atlantic air mi 
service in favor of maintaining their internal and international rou 
within the South American continent. 

The rivalry today is, thusly, between the Pan American Airways Syst 
and the various German routes, of which Sedta in Ecuador is only om 
If this rivalry were within the same arena, it wouldn't be so bad. But 





Germans are playing a different game with a different set of rules. Eve 
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German company cuts rates, gives discounts, gives free transportation to 
government officials, and operates under sub-standard conditions. 

" Ticket offices are pretentious for their surroundings—that is to say that 
Sedta’s electric sign on the front of its Quito office would not be any 
great sensation in Houston or Cleveland, but in Quito an electric sign is 
, luxurious embellishment not common to most store fronts. 

It is very doubtful if any of the German airlines in South America 
represent even a slight military hazard to the U. S. now, although they 
we competing in a business way with a private American company. One 
ges Junkers and Condors, both German-made transports, all around South 
America. But their total number is relatively unimportant as far as the 
U. S. is presently concerned. 

But later on, then what? The Germans have established their routes 
yp and down and across South America. These lines will be logical out- 
lets for the hundreds of German transport planes used in the war. It is 
the future that should seriously concern the U. S. There is no possible 
geographical reason for any European power operating internal services 
in South America. 

It is doubtful if a single German airline in South America operates at 
scommercial profit. Revenue passengers carried are few, but non-revenue 
passengers are plentiful. Mail carried on these lines is very light. Their 
losses are made up by the German government. Thus, competition which 
Pan American faces, as a commercial airline, is not easy, although PAA’s 
superior service with Douglas planes has brought a prestige which counter- 
acts German discounts. 

Now is the time when the U. S. should expend every effort to free 
South America from German airline influence, for these airlines are not 
only unfair competition in a business way but they act as propaganda 
agents for the Nazis in opposition to the U. S. Forcible sale of the 
German lines to local South American or American companies would be 
one wise move, and a very cheap one in the long run. 


A Heavy Loss 


1] editor learned three weeks late while traveling in South America, 
of the untimely death of Pat Higgins, vice-president in charge of 
operations of Delta Air Lines. There was no finer man in aviation 
than modest, unconforming and able Pat Higgins. His loss will be 
deeply felt by both Delta and the industry. He commanded the sincere 
réspect of his men and his colleagues. His character was of that sterling 
composition so difficult to measure in mere words. Aviation will miss 
one of its very best. 





Capital Notes 











WARTIME FLYING as preparedness problem has been reckoned by federal 
officials over the past year primarily in terms of numbers of planes and 
pilots. Now when procurement and training programs are well underway, 
the government is beginning to turn increasing attention toward methods of 
tactical operations in the air and organization—or rather reorganization—of 
the air forces for greater efficiency and mobility. 

Two important developments along these lines have occurred in recent 
weeks: one military, involving changes in the Army Air Corps, and one civil, 
concerning appointment of an Aeronautical Advisory Council for the Commerce 
Department. 

The recent changes in the set-up of the Air Corps were precipitated 
by the elections and by pressure from some quarters for a separate 
air force. But they were not inspired by these influences and 
represent rather the first results of concentrated planning on the part 
of the War Department in an effort to modernize the military flying 
forces. Although the situation is still somewhat in a state of flux 
and development, the major revisions in Air Corps organization to 
date can be briefly summarized as follows: 

Through Gen. Arnold as new deputy chief of staff, the Air Corps now 
has representation on the general staff by an officer thoroughly experienced 
in aviation and its peculiar needs. While purely routine matters are still ex- 
pected to go through the regular general staff officers, all questions of Air 
Corps policy and special aviation problems will now be handled by Gen. 
Amold. Meanwhile, the GHQ Air Force is now returned to the direct super- 
vision of the general staff and command by Delos Emmons, elevated to the 
rank of lieutenant general—the same status as the commanders of the other 
four field armies. Gen. George H. Brett has been appointed acting chief of the 
Air Corps, succeeding Gen. Arnold. 

In effect, the combat air force is thus placed under the same top command 
as the other branches of the Army in line with the policy that best military 
effectiveness is achieved through coordination of air and land operations 
through centralized control. Simultaneously, the combat or GHQ Air Force is 
relieved of the burdens of procurement and training, for which the chief of 
the Air Corps is responsible. 

By 1942 when both equipment and personnel are expected to reach full 
United the air force will comprise 54 combat groups. The continental 
bene States is being divided into four air divisions—northeast, southeast, 
a a and southwest—and three overseas air departments—one each for 

anama Canal, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Also, the four wings will be in- 
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“So! You stopped at the farm to see your folks!” 





creased to 17, one for the three foreign departments and 14 for the four air 
divisions. Each wing is expected to be made up of from 55 to 250 planes, all 
of the same type in any one wing, together with an air base group, 
composed of the necessary mechanics, communications, weather and similar 
facilities. 

Similarly, the effects of wartime operations on civil flying are re- 
ceiving full federal recognition and constitute the basic reason for 
the appointment recently of the new Aeronautical Advisory Council 
composed of outstanding leaders in commercial aviation. This council 
has already held two formal meetings in Washington, several informal 
ones, and is laying the groundwork for a serious and vigorous effort. 

Although the by-laws of the council are modeled after those of the business 
advisory council, the aviation men which make up its membership have in- 
sisted upon the freedom of initiating any project they consider necessary, 
unlike the business council which could function only when called upon by 
federal officials. The executive committee is now forming subcommittees 
which are being established along functional lines as permanent groups to 
which special problems may be referred as they arise. Among subjects already 
on the agenda for investigation and report to the Commerce Department are 
such matters as further airport expansion and control, organization of a civil 
air reserve, coordination of military and civil aviation, licensing of aircraft, 
pilot training, and other phases of civil aviation which require expert planning f 
in advance of actual participation in war. 


* * * 


(LONGREsS WILL PROVIDE more money for air defense after the new 
session convenes in January. Already reports are growing thicker as to 
where additional funds will go, although the Treasury has not yet even made up 
the budget for the coming fiscal year. The President recently verified the story 
first published in AMERICAN AVIATION Dalry that substantial additions to the 
Army air force would be requested to bring air strength up to his original , 
recommendation of 50,000 planes. 

Almost as certain as an appropriation for 20,000 or more new planes is the 
expectation of large new appropriations for further airport expansion. Although 
CAA lost half of its $80,000,000 request for airport construction funds in the 
last appropriation bill, because of an unfortunate political accident, the agency 
is expected to approach Congress again with chances favorable of recovering 
the loss. 

Meanwhile, the special joint Army-Navy-Commerce airport committee has yet 
to announce the selection of the 250 airport sites which will be developed 
with the money recently provided. 


* * * 


OREIGN AIRCRAFT BUYERS have received little notice in the press 

because of the spectacular new purchasing programs of the British. Never- 
theless, there is more activity now by other countries seeking military planes 
here than has occurred for some months past. Among those particularly 
interested in obtaining American planes—if only the Army and Navy will 
grant them production facilities in our factories and the State Department 
licenses for export—are Greece, Yugo-Slavia and Siam, the Dutch East Indies, 
Russia, Turkey, Iraq and Iran. 

Furthermore, the Latin American nations are expected to move rapidly and 
rather heavily into the aircraft market in coming weeks, particularly in pur- 
chases of training planes which are badly needed there. Whether the facilities 
of the expanded Export-Import Bank will be extended to them for the financing 
of military supplies remains to be seen. At least, legislation allowing loans 
to buy combat planes has been enacted. It is thought, too, that this country 
may encourage procurement of airline equipment here by Central 
South American countries, primarily to cement good relations and counteract 
fifth column activity in the Western Hemisphere, yet at the same time to gain 
a foothold in this market for American manufacturers against the day when the 
war ends and competition is again thrown open to European producers. 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


INE of America’s best known 
families has found a high place 
in American aviation through Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney whose colorful 
career includes service as a World War 
flying instructor at 17, ore digger deep 
in the Comstock 
mines of Ne- 
vada, mining 
promoter, owner 
of one of the 
country’s _lead- 
ing race horse 
and 
chairman 
Amer- 
ican Airways. 
Today, “Sonny” 


board 





: Whitney is play- <_ 


ing an  impor- 
tant part in 


Whitney 


' America’s national defense program, 


thereby following in the footsteps of 
his grandfather who inaugurated this 
country’s big Navy policy as Secretary 
of the Navy under Cleveland. To- 
gether with Pan American and the U. 
S. government, Whitney is now work- 
ing on secret defense plans for the 
Caribbean and South America as well 
as armament metal research for the 
War Dept. 

Whitney's role in American defense 


‘ and in aviation as well began at the 
'} age of 17 when he enlisted in the 
, Signal 


Corps, which at that time 
handled the microscopic U. S. Air 
. Force. He was soon transferred to the 


Royal Flying Corps which was helping 


i), train American flyers in Texas. There, 


after an hour and forty minutes in- 


struction, he completed a _ successful 
solo flight and became the youngest in- 
structor in the U. S. Air Corps during 
the war. 

Following the armistice, Whitney 
enrolled in Yale, and upon graduation 
went to the Comstock mines in Nevada 
to dJearn mining from under the ground 
up. After rising to assistant foreman, 
a position which he resigned to work 
in other mines throughout the West, 
Whitney, together with Roscoe H. 
Channing, Jr., well-known mining engi- 
neer, managed to salvage more than a 
million dollars from a series of mining 
ventures previously written off as dead 
loss. Whitney then proceeded to use 
his capital in solving the problem of 


making low-grade ore in Northwest 
Manitoba pay. Following a year of 
experimentation, a process was dis- 


covered. Whitney hurried to Canada, 
obtained an option on an ore deposit 
and set to work. Today he is chair- 
man of the board of the second largest 
zinc producing and the third largest 
copper producing mine in Canada. 

Whitney carried the same kind of 
vision and ability into Pan American 
Airways which he helped found in 
1927 with Juan Trippe, John Hamble- 
ton, Grover Loening, Sherman Fairchild 
and W. H. Vanderbilt. Whitney him- 
self helped in the company’s explora- 
tion work as Pan American grew. 
Under his leadership, Pan American 
has risen to a position in which it 
employs more than 5,000 persons in 
55 countries and has become a powerful 
factor in building good will for the 
U. S. in Latin America. 
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To the Editor: 


APPEARING in your Nov. 1 issue 
of AMERICAN AVIATION is an edi- 
torial on the Philadelphia Airport. 
It seems to me, and to many others 
who read the article, that it appar- 
ently was printed without con- 
sideration for the future of this im- 
portant development which poten- 
tially can employ 25,000 men in air- 
craft factories surrounding it. 

In the first place, the airport was 
opened prematurely in order to per- 
mit the airlines to land, as the 
larger ships could not come in at 
Camden. It was not opened as a 
commercial airport other than for 
the use of the runways, administra- 
tion building, and other facilities 
necessary to airline operation; hence 
the reason for the lack of facilities 
for private flyers. 

As to the treatment extended to 
the flyers—this would have to be 
referred to the manager of the field 
—and I feel sure that Director 
Neeson would not interfere regard- 
ing the courtesy shown at the air- 
port. 

As to the closing of the tower in- 
cident—that also rested in the hands 
of the manager, who, by a slight re- 
arrangement of schedule for the 
men, would have eliminated this 
unnecessary incident. 

Regarding leases on restaurants, 
etc., you can’t lease a building un- 
til it is built; and you can’t build it 
until the necessary money is appro- 
priated for that purpose. However, 
these are to be built—and commer- 
cial hangars also—as soon as addi- 
tional funds are granted. You must 
remember that the airport is still in 
the progress of construction, and 
under the supervision of a capable 


engineer (not a politician), Direct, 
of Public Works John Neeson. 

The fact remains that airline of. 
cials, airline pilots, and other g. 
perts in the business have declan 
it to be one of the finest airports j, 
the country. It therefore seems, 
shame that your publication shoyj 
attempt to give it a ‘black eye’ whe 
there is no question but that yo. 
have listened to one side of a typ. 
sided story. 

The size and location of the Phih. 
delphia Airport—with the gry 
areas of adjacent territory—make 
one of the finest propositions for th 
aircraft industry that we have > 
this country. We are anxious 4 
have aviation factories locate hep 
and we will do anything within oy 
power to make it worth while fy 
them to do so, and certainly articls 
such as you have printed will m 
help us either in this matter, or p 
bringing new business to the airpor 
itself. 

I have always admired your pub. 
lication, and I still do not beliey 
that it is your policy to be unfa 
in your editorials. Had you go» 
further into the issue—and hear 
both sides—I know that you woul 
not have printed this article, and! 
felt that it should not go una. 
swered. 

I sincerely hope that, after read. 
ing this letter, you will, in you 
next issue, devote as much space tp 
an article that will be helpful » 
the airport—and not one that souné 
as though it was written by one wh 
has a personal grudge. I think you 
owe Philadelphia this consideration 

E. Burke WILrorp 
President, Pennsylvania 
Syndicate Ltd. 


Aircraft 





Aero Bookshelf 





FLIGHT 17, by Henry B. Lent; Mac- 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; 96 pp.; $1. 

Because it is written in simple lan- 
guage completely avoiding the technical 
terminology so frequently confusing to 
the layman, Flight 17 is one of the best 
books on airplane fiying to be pub- 
lished recently. 

Written from the viewpoint of the 
airline passenger, Flight 17 describes ac- 
curately and vividly a flight from New 
York to Chicago on the “American 
Arrow” from the time passengers arrive 
at the terminal to board their Flagship 
until they leave it in Chicago. 

The book devotes considerable space 
to what takes place at a big airport; 
how the huge aircraft are serviced in 
the hangars; how flight conditions are 
mapped and flight plans. carefully 
worked out; how airways traffic is care- 
fully and methodically controlled; how 
the radio beam is used, and how trans- 
port planes are serviced with food and 
other supplies for the convenience of 
the passengers. 

Lent’s book will be welcomed by 
young readers who these days are pes- 
tering their elders for information about 
planes, and it will answer most of the 
questions in the minds of all those who 
are interested in air transportation either 
for business or pleasure travel. 


AERIAL PHOTOS, by Claud J. Dry; Air- 
craft Directory, Athens, O.; 66 pp.; $1. 
Facts and figures don't always make 

absorbing reading. For that reason the 

author has kept them at a minimum in 
this little book written principally for 
the Sunday afternoon snap-shooter who 
does his own darkroom work. Covering 
the subject from kite shots to aerial 
mapping, the book contains information 
which an amateur or professional pho- 


tographer would need in order to g 
started in the still mew field of aerid 
photography. 

In addition to information on sud 
subjects as uses to which aerial photog 
raphy can be put and how to convine 
the prospective buyer of these facts 
the author discusses the tools and m- 
terials of the art in a competent ai 
readable manner. The book is th 
combination of the classroom and prae 
tical experience which could be pm 
duced only by one thoroughly verse 
in the subject. For the man who woul 
like to cash in on his knowiedge ¢ 
photography, this book is a reliable i 
troduction to an absorbing and highly 
specialized branch of the field. W. 6 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHAN- 
ICS’ MANUAL, by Charles A. Zweng; 
lithographed by McKnight & Me 
Knight, Bloomington, Ill.; 156 pp. 
Presented in catechetic form, the 

is designed to prepare applicant for mt 

ing as an airplane and engine mechani 
and coatains the three subjects on whic 
every applicant is examined: Civil Al 

Regulations, Aircraft and Aircraft B- 

gines. Included in the manual are # 

pages of diagrams and tables, and nite 

pages of sample questions that have 2 

the past been asked on written examina 

tions for mechanics. 
Author is an instructor in U. S. Army 

Air Corps, Grand Central Air Termina. 

Glendale, Cal. 


AIRCRAFT INSPECTION METHODS, by 
N. C. Bartholomew; Pitman Publist- 
ing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
N. Y.; 130 pp.; $1.25. 


Author Bartholomew, of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. at Buffalo, N. Y., points out that 


the prime purpose of this book is # in- 
struct the beginner, the student and 
mechanic in the essential requiremen’ 
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Air Corps Gets Observation Type 





The Stinson 0-49, undergoing test by the Army Air Corps, is one of a number 
ef such ships for which the Nashville Division of Vultee Aircraft Inc. was 


awarded a contract in the amount of approximately $2,000,000. 


The craft is 


a short-range, observation-type ship powered by a 280-hp. nine-cylinder Ly- 
coming. Fuselage is of steel-tube construction, fabric covered. Wings are Of 
metal and have a span of 51 ft. Plane is 9 ft. 4 in. high and 32 ft. 2 in. long, 


with a gross weight of 3,237 Ibs. 


This type of observation plane has been developed particularly for use with 
the infantry and artillery for field liaison and observation. The 0-49 is a two- 
place, unarmed plane equipped with radio, flaps, wing slots and steerable tail 


wheel. 





of an airworthy airplane as well as in 
methods of determining when such con- 
ditions are met. No attempt has been 
made to describe the methods used in 
fabricating, assembling or repairing air- 
planes except where required to de- 
scribe properly inspection routine. 

Chapter subjects cover materials of 
aircraft construction; corrosion control; 
inspection of machine parts, joints, wing 
erection, cowling, etc.; the military air- 
plane and armament, and inspection or- 

tion and control. 

Included in the book are 43 figures, 41 
illustrations and eight tables. 

Advisory editor is Prof. Alexander 
Klemin of the Daniel Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics, New York Uni- 
versity. 


BAUGHMAN’S AVIATION DICTION- 
ARY AND REFERENCE GUIDE, by 
Harold E. Baughman; Aero Publishers 
Inc., Glendale, Cal.; 598 pp.; $5. 

This is one of the most complete and 
readable reference books published to 
date, and bears out the author’s ex- 
planation that it is intended to “provide 
a ready storehouse of aviation knowl- 
edge for use by those associated with or 
interested in the industry.” 

In addition to a complete dictionary. 
the 598-page volume contains inform- 
ation on specifications, general aero- 
nautic abbreviations, flight maneuvers 
(illustrated), civil air regulations, 
Weather Bureau data, a listing of air- 
plane, glider, lighter-than-air and engine 
manufacturers, repair stations, accessory 
manufacturers, flying and ground 
schools, colleges and schools offering 
aeronautical courses, aeronautical books, 
publications and house organs, organiza- 
tions, clubs and societies, an interesting 
section on aeronautical occupations, in- 
formation on drafting, lofting, shop me- 
chanics, design standards, primary stress 
analysis, general structural symbols and 
formulae, and many useful tables. 

Many sections of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.'s drafting room manual and design 
handbook were used verbatim. The 
author was also assisted by numerous 
other manufacturers in the preparation 
of the book. 

In the foreword, Robert E. Gross, 
President of Lockheed, states that the 
volume “definitely fills a long felt need 
in the field of aviation.” E. B. 


ARC WELDING, Published by Hobart 
Brothers Co., Troy, O.; 218 pp.; 50c. 
This manual is compiled from Part II 

of the large Hobart book Arc Welding 

and How to Use It. It is used in the 

Hobart Welding School and other trade 

Schools, colleges and technical institutes 

a8 a textbook. 


METEOROLOGY FOR AVIATORS, First 
American edition, by R. C. Sutcliffe; 
Chemical Publishing Co. Inc., 148 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y.; 276 
Pp.; $4. 

This valuable volume is rightly de- 
Scribed as being “for those aviators who 
wish to make themselves masters of the 
Subject for success and efficiency in 
th Profession, but who have neither 

e time nor the basic scientific train- 


Vim 


ing to study the whole literature of 
meteorological science.” 

The book, well illustrated with pic- 
tures, charts and drawings, avoids math- 
ematical formulae as far as possible. It 
is divided into three parts: meteorolog- 
ical organization, general meteorology 
and weather forecasting, and climate. 
A 27-page addenda contains instructions 
for the preparation of weather maps, 
with tables of the specifications and 
symbols. E. B. 


AIRCRAFT DIESELS, by Paul H. Wil- 
kinson; Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 
45th St., New York, N. Y.; 271 pp.; $6. 
This issue of AMERICAN AVIATION car- 

ries a news story concerning material 

in Aircraft Diesels. See page 3 


AIRPLANE METAL WORK; Vol. 1— 
Airplane Blueprint Reading, by Alex 
M. Robson; D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 
250 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 58 
pp.; $1.15. 

The author, head of the aero depart- 
mént of Hadley Technical High School 
in St. Louis, Mo., has prepared this text- 
book for aircraft mechanics engaged in 
the industry and allied workers who 
desire to enter the aircraft industry. 

The work is recommended for: 

1. Pre-employment, trade extension 
and rehabilitation training of workers 
for aircraft factories, airline repair de- 
pots and military aircraft repair stations. 

2. Vocational training in public trade, 
technical and secondary schools; private 
aviation trade schools; U. S. Army Air 
Corps training centers and repair depots, 
and U. S. Navy training centers and 
reserve stations; and other U. S. govern- 
ment agencies such as the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


YP-43, Douglas A-20A 
Delivered to Air Corps 


Delivery of the first Republic YP-43, 
single seater pursuit plane, and the 
first Douglas A-20A, light-bombardment 
plane, has been announced by the War 
Dept. 

The YP-43, a modification of the Re- 
public P-35, is -an ail-metal, low-wing 
monoplane powered with a Pratt & 
Whitney 14-cylinder engine. It weighs 
approximately 6,900 lIbs.; has a wing 
span of 36 feet.; length, 28 ft. 33/4 in.; 
and height, 10 ft. 3 in., with a chord 
of 74.56 in. 

The A-20A, which carries a crew of 
three, is an all-metal, mid-wing mono- 
plane, of monocoque construction, pow- 
ered by two Wright, 14-cylinder two- 
row radial engines, each with three- 
bladed propellers. It has a wing span 
of 61 ft. 4 in.; length, 47 ft. 7 in.; 
mean chord, 100.23 in.; and gross 
weight, 19,050 Ihs. 


Procurement Inspectors Needed 

A call for Air Corps procurement in- 
spectors for aircraft, engines, instru- 
ments, propellers, parachutes, tools and 
gages has been issued by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Positions as junior 
procurement inspector, a newly-created 
Post, are also available. 


POWER... 


Kinner engines produce greater 
propeller efficiency for two reasons—they operate 
at low r. p. ms.—and they develop their full rated 
horsepower. For these reasons Kinner Engines can 
be equipped with propellers of such dimensions 
and characteristics that climb and maneuverability 
are definitely improved in any airplane. You can 
feel the plus of Kinner power when you fly it. 








KINNER MOTORS, INC. 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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Pressure on Manufacturers 
(Continued from page 1) | 
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‘litional planes and armaments, but 
Jiberalization of credits to the United 

‘ingdom through amendment of the 
johnson Act, exchange of supplies for 
 bstrategic materials, or other means. 
| Although doubt has been expressed 
“hat the airceaft industry can undertake 
she vast new British program in addi- 
ion to the tremendous business both 
“urrent and potential for the air serv- 
ices, industry representatives are con- 
ident that the whole job can be done 
Wvithin the required time by the wider 
| preading of subcontracting, similar to 
the recent move in this direction by 
douglas Aircraft Co. 

The new Air Corps procurement pro- 
yram for 20,000 additional aircraft will 
ive presented soon, it was learned late 
fn October. This would bring total air 
rvice strength up to President Roose- 
fr elt's recommendation last Spring of 

0,000 service planes. Whether this top 
“igure will be exceeded by additional 
» raft for the Navy was not yet certain. 
” The President told reporters at his 
press conference on Nov. 8 that he has 
















Sez is 
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j.ials that Britain and Canada together 
‘\hould receive about half of U. S. muni- 
ions production as it comes off the 
fine. In answer to a question, he 
'sserted specifically that this included 
Wjsircraft and the Boeing Flying For- 
“:resses. He pointed out that the general 
‘Iiule is to be flexible, and that there will 
} certain exceptions. These latter were 
‘}iot explained, however. 
Plans for the production of 12,000 
bylbombers by the auto industry were in- 
Wiluded in a new $500,000,000 plane 
building pesenets. War Dept. officials 
ere unable to anticipate how soon 
letailed drawings will be ready for 
hae by the auto industry, preparatory 
on the production of the bombers of 
| wo standardized types. They said in- 
.sormally, however, that the equipment 
"esired is out of the research stage. 
r, A proposal by William S. Knudsen, 
| defense commissioner, calls for 12,000 
“yombers for the U. S., while the Presi- 
‘ent's proposal was expected to provide 
‘Or 12,000 miscellaneous planes for 
" ingland. In some quarters it was be 
jytieved the figures may include some 
“uplication, “or that the whole of a 
} three-year program somehow got out 
rust before election,” as expressed by 
‘john W. Love, writing for Scripps- 
» oward newspapers. 
je FDR Makes Promise 
+ The President, in a campaign speech 
, t Boston on Oct. 30, nonchalantly gave 


_ 


eal 


promise of 12,000 U. S.-built bombers 
for Britain in addition to the 14,000 
military craft already on order in this 
country for the Royal Air Force. The 
12,000 bombers, it was believed, will 
be built wholly or in part by the auto- 
motive industry’s set-up which is now 
taking form. 

Under the 20,000-plane fund for the 
Air Corps, this number would include: 

1. 8,000 heavy two-engine bombers. 

2. 4,000 heavy four-engine bombers. 

All of these would be manufactured 
by the motor car industry. 

3. Balance of 8,000 will be medium 

bombers. 

If the government intends that these 
8,000 seilion bombers be made outside 
the aviation industry, it has aot given 
indication of it as yet. 

The total fund of $2,000,000,000 in- 
cludes $500,000,000 estimated as re- 
quired for the manufacture of bombers 
by the auto industry. The balance, 
$1,500,000,000, probably will go for 
the 8,000 medium bombers and for air- 
craft engines, accessories and equipment 
to be required in the 20,000-plane pro- 
gram. 

From one source it was understood 
that the 12,000 bombers which Roose- 
velt said would be given priority rights 
for the British would those for 
which the auto industry ‘would make 
parts. 

In a further move to expedite aircraft 
production, the government, according 
to plans now under consideration, 
would build two government-owned 
plants for assembly of the two stand- 
ardized types of bombers to be made in 
Detroit—one unit for each type of air- 
craft. The government would retain 
ownership of these facilities but would 
probably lease them out for private 
management. 

Program Requires Weeks 

It alll te aie before details of the 
aircraft-automotive program can be de- 
veloped to a point where automobile 
and aviation representatives can get 
down to the actual business of discuss- 
ing production and positive adaptations 
both of plane designs for mass methods 
and of automobile plant facilities to 
undertake manufacturing. 

The auto industry, however, acting on 
request of Defense Commissioner Knud- 
sen, has already appointed an organiza- 
tion committee. Also at Kaudsen’s re- 
quest, the Detroit group expects to 
work with a similar committee from the 
aviation industry. Knudsen has asked 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
to organize a committee of military air- 
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Nine Months U. S. Civil Aircraft Production 
Percent 
January-September of increase 
1939 1940 Or decrease 
Landplanes: 
1-2 place: 
SD GENIMED  cnccccccccseccces 2,247 3,631 +616 
BOuitl GMBIMC 2... ccccccccccceses 2 2 does 
3-5 place: 
ED GND cccccevecccessess 314 T34 133.8 
SE MD scccesecccsceesess 5 8 sual 
6-20 place: 
BNE QUID cc cccccccccccccece 14 — 0 0©=—._ ae 
22 place and over: 
errr eee 46 93 +1783 
Seaplanes: 
Single engine 32 17 
Multi engine ...... 8 0 
Amphibians: 
EE GED cocesescccccessovsese t] 1 
Multi engine ............ 0 5 # i # ~@ecianmn 
EES Kebwennesesecessasscnstscnns 30 3S +i ececsm 
Total single engine ........ 2,593 4,383 + 69.0 
Total multi engine .......... 75 125 +66.7 
Gree Betas .ccccccscese 2,698 4,543 +69.7 














plane manufacturers to work out details 
with the automotive industry. 

At a meeting in Detroit of auto 
manufacturers, the following were des- 
ignated to be the committee on coopera- 
tion with the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission: 

Representing passenger car manufac- 
turers: 

ALVAN MACAULEY, chairman of 

the board, Packard Motor Car Co. 

— FORD, president, Ford Motor 
0. 

K. T. KELLER, president, Chrysler 

orp. 

C. E. WILSON, acting president, 
General Motors Corp. 

Representing parts and equipment 
manufacturers: 

C. C. CARLTON, vice-president- 
secretary, Motor Wheel Corp., 
with L. D. ADAMS, vice-president, 
Associated Spring Corp., as alter- 
nate. 

The auto. industry will turn out new 
motor car models next year, Pyke John- 
son, executive vice-president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
has said, but due to the shortage of 
machine tools, will make no funda- 
mental changes, confining alterations 
largely to “face lifting” by changing 
colors, lines, etc. He added that the 
industry did not expect the question of 
production to be materially affected as 
far as it is possible to tell at this time. 

Subcontracting Discussed 

Representatives of several automobile 
body manufacturing plants have been 
conferring with officials of Douglas Air- 
craft viewing possibilities of taking on 
national defense work on aircraft parts 
under subcontract. Present discussions 
are to determine the feasability of con- 
structing the larger structural parts 
making up wings and fuselage in east- 
ern body plants under a subcontract 
arrangement. 

Clarence Avery, president of Murray 
Corp., has been in the west and has 
had preliminary discussions with Doug- 
las officials relative to subcontract work. 

Three motor car companies are 
already in the aircraft engine produc- 
tion field: General Motors, Packard and 
Ford. Johnson stated that Packard, 
which is now tooling up, expects to be 
ready for production by mid-Spring. 

It was reported that contracts for the 
two- and four-engine bombers will be 
let next Spring. Gen. George H. Brett, 
recently appointed acting chief of the 
Air Corps on the elevation of Maj. 
Gen. H. H. Arnold to the War Dept. 
General Staff, told the automotive meet- 
ing in Detroit that the Air Corps would 
send to Detroit not only blueprints but 
“actual parts of the plane types to be 
manufactured,” according to the AMA. 
The auto committee will inspect the 
plants now making these models, it was 


said. 
Huge British Plans 
The estimate of 12,000 additional 
planes for the British aroused little sur- 








prise in Washington aviation circles, 
the general belief being that actually 
this preliminary figure is only the be 
ginning of another tremendous buyi 
program. It will be remembered that 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Mor. 
genthau Jr., revealed in July that Britain 
had asked informally if this county 
could furnish 72,000 planes in 1941-42, 
Although such an enormous output for 
a two-year period now. seems unlikely, 
it is cited as an indication that the 
British are thinking in huge figures, 
Part of the new British program in. 
volves production of 4,000 four-engine 
bombers, possibly those mentioned 
above under plans for auto plant pro. 
duction. The Air Corps is understood 
to be somewhat reluctant to standardize 
such a ship at this time since produc. 
tion of the new Boeings with heavier 
armament and power-driven turrets has 
hardly started. Some Army officials 
would prefer to postpone mass produc- 








THREE REASONS 
why aircraft engineers 
use Elastic Stop Nuts... 


1. Sound in Principle. 
Resilient locking collar holds with a 
grip that cannot be loosened by 
vibration, shock, or heavy duty. 


2. Proved in Service. 
Thirteen years of successful applica- 
tion to aircraft . . . now used on all 
American military and transport 
planes, and on most foreign planes. 


3. Economical. 

Single-unit construction, and auto 
matic self-locking action, save ma- 
hours... both in original application 


and in maintenance. 
e Write for Catalog 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2328A VAUXHALL ROAD, UNION, NEW JERSE! 
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Sub-Contractors 
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RAFT 
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Michael C. Casserly, assistant secretary ; 
jan B. Hammond, vice-president, and 


4 A. Jones, 
\ircraft Corp., 


president, of Hammond 
South San Francisco, 


(al, are busy with sub-contracts, hav- 
ing made bids on sub-assembly work 
fom major aircraft companies. 

jones is a newcomer to the aircraft 
industry, having given up a practice 


at law 


to become head of the cor- 


poration. Hammond is well known as 
the designer Of the Hammond Model 
¥, which later became the Stearman- 


fammond Y-1-S. 


Casserly 


has been 


identified with the aircraft business in 
San Francisco for the last seven years. 
Hammond Aircraft was organized in 
December of 1939 when the manufac- 
turing facilities of Stearman-Hammond 
Corp. were purchased by a new group 


neaded by Jones. 





tion of this type until it has undergone 


more extensive testing. 


The Administration is convinced that 
both this type and other bomber models 
must be frozen without delay in the in- 
terest of speed of production. Also, the 
Administration is adamant in its insist- 
ence that the British and the Air Corps 
reconcile their differences so that pro- 
duction delays due to changes for one 
: the other can be eliminated 


Ted Lynn Resigns 
Ted Lynn, president and treasurer of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp., Los Angeles, 
recently announced his resignation to 
engage in the formation of an undis- 


closed 
pany. 


aviation manufacturing 
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Pesco Model 437 
f 





Decreased 
weight (234 Ibs.) 
with increased 
efficiency are 
the features em- 
phasized in the 
new hand pump, 
model 437, an- 
nounced by 
Pump Engineer- 
ing Service 
Corp., Cleveland, 
Oo. New pump 
embodies a sav- 
ing of 38.5% in 
weight over 
previous equip- 
ment items of 


similar type and purpose. Model 437 has 
been proposed for emergency use in 
hydraulic systems and not for con- 


tinuous operation. 
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To a Major Operator or 
Aviation Manufacturer 


Well known Pilot-Executive 
with 24 years experience in 
Military and Commercial 
Aviation, Sales, Contact and 
Advertising Background, 
Seeks New Connections. 


Write or Wire 


American Aviation Box 320 
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E. R. Perry Named 
Ass’t to President 
of Boeing Aircraft 

E. R. Perry, who has served in man- 
agerial and executive capacities with 
several leading U. S. manufacturing 
and sales organizations, was named 
executive assistant to P. G. Johnson, 
president of Boeing Aircraft Co., on 
Nov. 3. 

In the newly-created position, Perry 
will assist in the executive and ad- 
ministrative work of the president's 
Office. 

Companies with which Perry has 
been associated include Eastman 
Kodak, Bullock’s department store of 
Los Angeles, Flintkote Co. of New York, 
and Talon Inc., where he has been a 


management executive for the past 
three years. 

Born in Bellingham, Wash., he at- 
tended high school in Seattle, and 


studied mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering at the University of Wash- 
ington, being graduated in 1913, magna 
cum laude. After graduation, he joined 
Puget Sound Power and Light Co. as 
an electrical engineer. During World 
War I he was an officer attached to the 
personnel section of the Army General 
Staff. 

Perry subsequently joined Eastman 
Kodak as supervisor of employment 
and safety, and has since gained ex- 
perience in managerial work in various 
parts of the country, leading to his 
position with Talon Inc. 


‘Bail Out’ Signal 
A “Bail Out” 
signal capable 
of giving ade- 
quate and in- 
stantaneous 
warning to the 
crew, in case of 
emergency, has 
been introduced 
by Lear Avia 
Inc., Dayton, O. Weighing 134 lbs. and 
available for operation off of either 12 
or 24 volts, the siren emits a shreik 
loud enough to be heard by every 
member of the crew, regardless of his 
position in the ship. 








Pension Plan 
(Continued from page 1) 











Past service will be recognized by 
annuities to be purchased outright by 
the company without employes being 
required to share in the expense, Pat- 
terson said. 

Participation in the plan will be 
voluntary. However, it will be neces- 
sary for 75% of the employes to join 
in order to make it applicable. 

For the two-fold purpose of keeping 
the company’s contribution within rea- 
sonable limits and of preventing par- 
ticipation on too large a scale, the em- 
ploye’s contribution is limited to 3% of 
his annual salary. This includes the 
1% federal social security, however. In 
the event this 1% is increased in the 
future, the plan will be revised. 

For every $3 contributed by an or- 
dinary employe, he gets back $1 a year 
in an annuity for every year after he 
reaches the retirement age. This is pos- 
sible because of the company’s partici- 
pation. Pilots, because of lower retire- 
ment age, receive about $1 for every $5. 

If an employe quits or is discharged, 
he can draw out all his contributions 
plus 214% interest. In this respect, the 
plan is considered to be unusually fair. 

Discussion of the plan with employe 
groups were to be held as this issue 
went to press, and it is expected that it 
will go into effect Jan. 1. 

United also maintains personnel 
group life insurance and free employe 
training. In addition, surgical insur- 
ance has been added during the past 
few weeks. 


Hamon Heads Shell Oil's 


Aero Activities in East 


A. J. M. Hamon has been placed in 
charge of aviation activities east of the 
Rocky Mountains for Shell Oil Co. Inc., 
Fraser, 


president, has an- 
nounced. Ham- 
on’s appoint- 
ment was made 
as part of a cur- 
rent move to 
consolidate the 
company’s entire 
organization. 
Merger of Shell's 


Alexander 


eastern and 
mid - western 
marketing and 


producing units 
was accomplish- 
ed last month 

Hamon’'s ex- 
perience in aviation began over 15 years 
ago and since then he has flown over 
150,000 miles. He is a member of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
the Aeronautical Education Commis- 
sion of New York City and the Quiet 
Birdmen. 

In 1930 he joined Shell’s aviation de- 
partment, and in 1936 was made man- 
ager of the eastern marketing territory 
He neld the latter position until the 
recent merger. 





Hamon 


Joins Adel 


Harold Webb 
has joined Adel 
Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp., Bur- 
bank, Cal., as 
assistant to the 
president. He 
was formerly 
with Vega Air- 
plane Co. as as- 
sistant to the 
president, 
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Thomas Resigns 
Harold B. 
Thomas, one of 
the founders of 
Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp., Union, N. 
J. and vice- 
president in 
charge of sales, 
has resigned to 
enter consulting 
work in indus- 
trial product 
analysis and 
market research 
He remains ac- 
tive as a director and 





member of the 
executive committee of the corporation. 


BUYS WELSH ASSETS 
Aircraft Corp. of LaPorte Will Con- 
tinue Operation of Firm at 
Wilkes-Barre 
All assets of Welsh Aircraft Indus- 
tries Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have been 
purchased by Aircraft Corp. of LaPorte, 

Ind., it was revealed recently. 

The Wilkes-Barre concern will con- 
tinue operation in that city under the 
new ownership and management. 
Merger was undertaken to increase 
production and bolster credit, it was 
said. A new plant, for manufacture 
of lightplanes, is expected to be built 
at Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley Air- 


port. 

Officers of Aircraft Corp. include Ray 
Kuhl, president; H. F. Garton, vice- 
president, and J. J. Donnellan, treas- 
urer 


Parks Orders 4 Stearmans 

Four new Stearman primary trainers 
of the type used extensively by both 
Army and Navy have been ordered by 
Parks Air College, East St. Louis, IL., 
and are expected to be in service by 
Jan. 1, Oliver L. Parks, president, has 
announced. Parks indicated these are 
the first Stearman planes of this type 
to be sold for commercial use and will 
increase the Parks Air College fleet 
for commercial student training to 22. 





BOEING SCHOOL STUDENTS LEARN 


BY SIGHT AND BY TOUCH 


EVERY PART OF MODERN AERONAUTICS 







Boeing School graduates 






Maintenance Shop contains complete equip- 
ment for aircraft maintenance: Lathe, grinder, 
drill-press, portable buffer, welding and bat- 
tery rebuilding. sheet metal, cadmium plating 
apparatus; generator, carburetor, 

magneto, and spark plug testing equipment. ‘| | 
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are making good today with 48 different companies and are in such de- 
mand that many of them have positions waiting for them on graduation. 

Says Walter E. Gilbert, Divisional Superintendent, Canadian Airways, 
Ltd., “There seems to be a ‘certain something’ your school imparts to the 
men trained at Oakland which gives them not only the sheer technical 
skill but also a degree of poise and balance which makes it possible for 


them to fit into an organization.” 


Thoroughness of training in Boeing School embraces: 


1. Small classes— 


17 modern shops and laboratories— U. 


5. Govt.-approved in all depart- 


ments. 2. Building, testing, repairing and assembling everything from radio equipment to 


finished planes. 3. Actual instrument flying under the hood in an aeroplane 


also in the 


School's Link trainer from the very start of training, and training with heavy commercial 
planes—six different types including the modern multi-engined transport. 4. Learning by 
sight and by touch every part of modern aeronautics. 


BOEING SCHOOL 


OF AERONAUTICS 


A DIVISION OF 
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5110, Hangar No.5. Airport, Oakland, Calif. : 
In months we shall probably need the « 
following personne!. Please send us brief bi- . 
ographies of men likely to be available then. . 
seecd . 
Name Company : 
Address : 
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New Defense Awards Total $490,139,525 


$355,007,267 For Engines, $135,132,258 for Aircraft in War, Navy 
Contracts; Martin Believed to Hold Largest U. S. 
Plane Order Ever Placed 
NOTHER big step in the aircraft and engine procurement programs 


of the Navy and War Depts. was taken during the last fortnight 


Was contracts for $490,139,525 worth of national defense needs were 


4Jplaced with six manufacturing concerns. 


ui Largest of the orders went to 
|,Ford Motor Co. at Dearborn, Mich., 
yjfor 4,000 Pratt & Whitney engines 
,to be manufactured under a $122,- 
323,020 contract. The engines will 
jibe produced in a new assembly 

wtplant which Ford is building at a 

cost of approximately $14,500,000. 

, Wright Aeronautical Corp. at 
‘Paterson, N. J., received two engine 
,contracts from the War Dept., one 

for $119,070,920 and another for 

+9$11,436,042. Part of the orders will 

t “be allocated to the Navy under the 
ypolicy announced by the War Dept. 

i on Aug. 30, whereby the Army will 

deal exclusively with Wright for 
engines for the combined Army and 

it.Navy requirements. 
i) Likewise, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft 

i. Corp. at East Hartford, Conn., re- 

jj, ceived engine orders from the Navy 

i Dept. amounting to $59,490,704 and 
"$41,886,581. It is believed that part 

of these orders will be allocated to 

ithe Army under a policy whereby 

‘the Navy will deal with Pratt & 

,W\Whitney for engines for both gov- 

¥,ernmental departments. (AMERICAN 

‘) Aviation, Sept. 15). 
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Beside 


—they ore building famous fighting planes, and 
ere ALSO building substantial futures for them- 
selves. These are Aero ITi-trained men. You 
would be proud to step into aircraft work beside 
them. You would be proud to have won the tech- 
nical knowledge ond practical ability Aero IT! 
demands thot its graduates possess—to assure a 
sound start in Aviation. You would be confident, 


Largest Aircraft Order? 
Probably the largest order ever 
placed with a U. S. Aircraft manu- 
facturer was received from the 
Navy by Glenn L. Martin Co. at 
Baltimore, Md., for between 500 and 
600 patrol bombers. The order 
amounts to $106,125,396.33. New 
contract will necessitate almost im- 
mediate expansion of Martin’s Mid- 
dle River factory to nearly twice its 
present size. An entirely new fac- 
tory unit is contemplated. 

Additional aircraft orders went to 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., Stratford, 
Conn., and Vultee Aircraft Inc., 
Downey, Cal. The former, a Navy 
contract, totals $28,679,070. Types, 
delivery schedules and other details 
were withheld. The latter, a War 
Dept. contract, is believed to cover 
aircraft and parts. 


Budd Begins Construction 
Of Stainless Steel Wings 


Budd Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has begun work on its first 
order for stainless steel airplane wings. 
The wings are being made with the 
company’s patented “shotweld” process 
which takes the place of rivets. 

In addition to the order now in pro- 
duction for an undisclosed airplane 
company, Budd is planning a wing set 
of its own which would be adaptable 
for mass production. 


Lockheed Places Order 

An order for more than a quarter- 
million dollars worth of d-c Selsyn 
aircraft instruments has been placed 
with General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank. The instruments, which will 
be used in the Lockheed P-322 inter- 
ceptors, indicate engine conditions as 
well as position of landing gear and 
flaps through the use of the d-c self- 
synchronous motor, 


Fire Damages Waco Plant 
Combustion among oil rags in a paint 
room was believed by firemen to have 
caused the fire at Waco Aircraft Co., 
Troy, O., Oct. 31, with estimated $10,000 
damage to plant and plane parts. Four 
completed planes were wheeled to 
safety. Waco is producing 21 trainers 

weekly for the Army Air Corps. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD 


ROBERT E GROSS JOHN K. NORTHROP C. A. VAN DUSEN 


President, Lockheed 
AircrattCorporation Northrop Aircratt, Inc. 


Vice-Pres., Consolidated 
Aircratt Corporation 


President, 


AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


AIRCRAFT 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 





Radial aircooled engines 
East Hartford, Conn., engines 
East Hartford, Conn., engines 


Total 


500 to 600 patrol bombers 


Airplanes and parts 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL 





I 
Late Defense Contracts 
Engines 
FORD MOTOR CO., Dearborn, Mich. 

4,000 Pratt & Whitney engines (War Dept.) .. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP., Paterson, N. J. 
(War Dept.) 
PRATT & WHITNEY DIV., United Aircraft Corp., 
(Navy Dept.) 
PRATT & WHITNEY DIV., United Aircraft Corp., 
(Navy Dept.) 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP., Paterson, N. J. 

War Dept. order for War and Navy engines 


- $122,323,020.00 
119,870,920.00 
59,490,704.00 
41,886,581.00 
11,436,042 00 


$355,007 267.00 


Aircraft 


GLENN L. MARTIN CoO., Baltimore, Md. 

(Navy Dept.) ...... 
VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT DIV., United Aircraft Corp., 
Stratford, Conn., airplanes (Navy Dept.) Sidiitmn- aa 
VULTEE AIRCRAFT INC., Downey, Cal. 
(War Dept.) 


$106, 125,396.33 
28,679,070.00 
327,792.00 

- $135,132,258.33 
$490,139,525.33 








St. Louis Aircraft Corp. 

St. Louis Aircraft Corp., subsidiary 
of St. Louis Car Co., 8800 N. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo., recently was re- 
ported to be at a standstill pending 
receipt of orders for more trainers 
from the Army. Company built 14 
primary trainers under last year’s 
experimental program, the ships now 
being used by Parks Air College. N. L. 
Rehnquist, vice-president, said the 
company is equipped for almost un- 
limited expansion if the need arises. 


Fire at Aircraft Industries 
Fire in the parts cleaning room of 
Aircraft Industries Corp., Glendale, 
Cal., Oct. 26, caused an estimated $5,- 
000 property loss. 


Over 400 Trainers Delivered 
For Canadian Pilot Program 
Over 400 of the 808 Fleet and bh 
Havilland elementary trainers required 
under the joint air training plan have 
been delivered to the Canadian At 
Force, according to C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply. 
Deliveries of the Trainers are being 
made at the rate of over 100 monthly 
and completion of the full quota & 
expected by the end of January. 


Monocoupe Sales Program 
Monocoupe Aeroplane & Engine Sales 
Corp., New York and Orlando, Fis., & 
organizing a sales program to include 
advertising campaign in trade papen 
and magazines, Kotula Advertising, 
New York, is handling the account. 





Howard Trainer Into Production 


The new Howard DGA-125 transition 
trainer will go into production at How- 
ard Aircraft Corp., Chicago, IIL, this 
month for the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. The plane is of low-wing 
design in order that progression from 
training ship to high-speed pursuit and 
bombing planes may be more easily 
made, company officials declared. 

Powered by a 125-hp. radial Warner 
Scarab-Series 50 engine, the trainer has 
a maximum speed of 118 mph.; cruising 
speed, (75% power) 108 mph.; landing 
speed, 50 mph.; cruising range, 365 
miles; endurance, (75% hp.) 3% hrs.; 
climb ist minute after take-off, 800 ft.; 
climb to 5,000 ft., 9% minutes; take-off 
run, 650 ft.; and service ceiling, 13,500 
ft. With an empty weight of 1,350 Ibs., 
= plane carries a useful load of 607 

s 


The trainer, designed for economy in 


operation, will have replaceable wig 
tips. Safety is featured in the actia 
of the hydraulic brakes on the fixed 
type landing gear which is equipped 
with “spring-draulic” shock absorber. 
The tail wheel is steerable from tt 
pedals in the cockpits to 
ground looping when landing and # 
improve control when taxiing. Also 
the interest of safety, the engine accer 
sory compartment and entire 
are metal clad, and the fuselage aft # 
the cockpit is of chrome molybdenu® 
tubing, fabric-clad. 

The plane measures 34 ft. 

span and 26% ft. in 
average overall height of 7 
Both front and rear cockpits 
plied with instrument panels 
air speed indicator, compass, 
oil pressure gage, tachometer 
temperature gage. 
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Plant Expansion, Production 





Consair, Northrop 
\ir Associates and 
Wright Add to Plants 


ee nee on Oct. 26 
announced in St. Louis that it 
would expand its airplane division 
in that city by building the largest 
manufacturing plant for aircraft in 
the middle west on its present 
grounds on the north edge of Lam- 
bert Field. Plant and equipment 
will cost about $10,000,000 with the 
RFC aiding financing, it was said. 
| The War Dept. a few days later 
announced the award of a contract 
to Vultee Aircraft Inc. at Downey, 
Cal, calling for plant expansion 
construction totaling $4,294,789.11. 
Curtiss-Wright’s new plant will 
compose more than 1,200,000 sq. ft. 
or over 27 acres of floor space. The 
manufacturing section of the new 
development will be 1,100 by 625 ft. 
and will be of one-story construc- 
tion. Final assembly department 
will be 600 by 200 ft. with a ceiling 
clearance of 40 ft. free of obstruc- 


t 





ons. 

The St. Louis division at the same 
time leased warehouse space of 30,- 
000 sq. ft. at 5127-35 Delmar Blvd. 
in St. Louis. The building has a 
frontage of 100 ft. and a depth of 
170 ft. 

The St. Louis division is reported 
to hold orders for troop transport 
and cargo planes similar to the new 
36-passenger Curtiss-Wright trans- 
ports of the twin-engine type. 

Vultee’s new facilities will be con- 
structed under terms of the Emer- 
gency Plant Facility contract devel- 
oped jointly by the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, the 
War Dept., the Navy Dept. and the 
Treasury Dept. The company in 
each case will furnish funds for 
construction. Under the contract. 
the government will repay the cost 
of the expansion over a period of 
five years. 
At the end of five years the con- 
tractor will have the option to pur- 
chase the property at cost less some 
prearranged rate of depreciation or, 
alternatively, at some negotiated 
sum. In the event the contractor 
does not choose to retain the prop- 
erty, title will be transferred to the 
government. 


Wright Leases 433,000 Sq. Ft. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. on Oct. 30 
announced it had leased the East Pat- 
erson, N. J., plant of National Dyeing 
and Printing Co., with a floor space of 
433,000 sq. ft. for use in the manu- 
facture of engine Parts. 

Production was expected to start in 
the plant this month. 


Consair Holds Permit 


ponsolidated Aircraft Corp., San 
lego, Cal., holds a new building per- 
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CW Building at St. Louis; 
War Dept. Award to Vultee 


mit for a $700,000 steel corrugated final 
assembly structure to be built at San 
Diego. 

When dredging has reclaimed suffi- 
cient land on the western edge of 
Lindbergh Field, the company will erect 
the 720 by 360 ft. building and a sea- 
plane ramp adjoining it to launch 
patrol bombers now under production 
for the Navy and Britain. 

Air Associates Builds 

Air Associates Inc. will start con- 
struction soon of a $200,000 one-story 
plant at Los Angeles Municipal Air- 
port, Ray Acre, vice-president in charge 
of west coast operations, announced on 
Nov. 8. The expansion is the second 
move of the company in recent months 

New plant is the first unit of an ex- 
tended building program, Acre said. 
Ten acres of land have been purchased 
which will provide room for still fur- 
ther expansion. Floor area will cover 
50,000 sq. ft. and be divided evenly 
between manufacturing and warehous- 
ing. Capacity of present west coast 
operations will be doubled. 

Northrop Awards Contract 

Northrop Aircraft Inc. has awarded 
a contract for construction of a manu- 
facturing plant at Hawthorne, Cal., 
estimated to cost $450,000, it was 
learned on Nov. 5. 

Plans provide for a concrete and steel 
structure, 300 by 540 ft. 

Work Starts in Texas 

James Stewart and Co. of New York 
City on Nov. 2 was awarded the con- 
tract for construction of the million 
sq. ft. factory of North American Avia- 
tion Inc. of Texas, it was announced 
by J. H. Kindelberger, president and 
managing director of North American 
Aviation Inc. and the Texas organiza- 
tion. 

Work will begin immediately on the 
huge factory adjoining Hensley Field, 
an Army Reserve field situated between 
Dallas and Ft. Worth, Tex. 

It is anticipated that the first Texas- 
built AT-6A advanced trainer will be 
completed in April. 

Meanwhile, steel is now being erected 
for a 200,000 sq. ft. expansion of NA’s 
Inglewood, Cal., factory, where 1,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor area will be in use 
early in Jan. 1941. 

Bv Mar. 1941, when all expansion now 
in progress is expected to be completed, 
the company will have increased its 
production area by more than 1,570,000 
sq. ft., or 365%, over the 430,000 sq. ft. 
available on Jan. 1, 1940 

Rohr Will Employ 700 

Peak production by the newly or- 
ganized Rohr Aircraft Corp. will be 
under way within a few months at a 
new plant in Chula Vista, Cal., where 
700 men will be employed, it was re- 
ported on Oct. 28. 

Meanwhile, preliminary work on con- 
tracts in excess of $750,000 for engine 
cowlings and nacelles has been started 
in a large San Diego warehouse, where 
300 men will be on the payroll by Jan 
1, Harlan D. Fowler, vice-president and 
chief engineer. announced 


Timm Gets Subcontract 
Timm Aircraft Corp. at Van Nuys, 
Cal., hasereceived an order for $969,516 
worth of aircraft parts and accessories 
from Vultee Aircraft Inc., it was an- 
nounced on Nov. 1. 
Company officials 


also announced 


Naugle Aircraft Tests Mercury 


Naugle Aircraft Corp. at Latrobe, Pa., 
expects to have its new Mercury light- 
plane in production not later than the 
spring of 1941 at a daily rate of not less 
than 10 planes and at a price under 
$2,000. Powered by a Lycoming geared 
75-hp. engine, the Mercury production 
model will be equipped with retract- 
able landing gear, giving the craft a 
top speed of 155 mph. and a cruising 
speed of 138 mph. 

Patents are now pending on the can- 
tilever wing which is constructed of 
sheet dural formed into simple chan- 
nels. Front and rear spars are inter- 
changeable. The outer 30% of the wing 
panel is monospar corresponding to the 
fixed slot section. Metal aileron and 
metal flaps are used. 


Fuselage, mainly of dural, is of a 
new type of construction designed for 
easy assembly. Cabin width is 46 in.; 
door width, 40 in. 

Landing speed without flaps is rated 
at 48 mph.; with flaps, 39 mph.; rate 
of climb, 1,200 ft./min.; range (16 gal. 
standard), 470 mi. Span is 30 ft.; over- 
all length, 20 ft. 6 in.; overall height, 
6 ft. 814 in.; wing area, 123 sq. ft.; 
wing loading, 8.9 Ibs./sq. ft.; power 
loading, 14.67 Ibs./hp. 

Naugle Aircraft was formed Dec. 5, 
1939, and first test flight on the Mer- , 
cury was made Aug. 3, 1940. Capt. 
Harry C. Naugle is president of the firm; 
Richard G. Naugle is vice president and 
chief engineer; Glenn F. Cook is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





plans to triple the number of employes 
to rush deliveries 


Adel Area Ready Dec. 1 


Construction of Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp.’s new plant, located in 
North Hollywood, Cal., is making rapid 
progress and the manufacturing area 
presently expected to be 36,000 sq. ft., 
nearly six times existing production 
area, is promised for delivery on Dec 
1. The office building will be com- 
pleted shortly thereafter. 

Company's manufacturing tools and 
equipment are daily being augmented 
by the receipt of new machine tools 
ordered early in the Summer of 1940 
Investment in land, building, machin- 
ery and equipment will exceed $250,000 
shortly after completion of the new 
building and installation of all new 
machine tools on order. 

Company’s October deliveries of $85,- 
000 were the largest in history and 
“It is confidently expected that suc- 
ceeding months will show successive 
increases in sales.” Gross sales aggre- 
gated $318,000 for the first six months 
of the fiscal year to end Apr. 30, 1941. 


Canadian Aviation Awards 

Contracts of more than $5,000 for 
aviation supplies awarded by Canadian 
Department of Munitions and Supply 
during fortnight ended Oct. 18 include: 
Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
$42,770, $7,295 & $5,925; Jas. W. Pyke & 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., $9,413 & $9,413; 
Switlik Canadian Parachute Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., $1,057,806; Canadian West- 
inghouse Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $5,115 
$5,210 & $5.350; Irvin Air Chute Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., $21,530, $21,530, $8,243, 
$8,243 & $1,058,062; National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Malton, Ont., $10,324, $6,001 
& $14,888; B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., $59,072; 
S. & S. Aircraft Ltd., Winnipeg. Man., 
$7,371; Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., Mon- 
treal. Que., $5,448; DeHavilland Aircraft 
of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont., $51,184. 


Aviation Issue Distributed 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is distributing the aviation 
issue of “Steel Horizons” with articles 
on production by T. P. Wright and on 
Piper, Thompson Products personnel 
training program, Bell, United Aircraft, 
Roscoe Turner’s school, TWA, Lock- 
heed, United Air Lines, Stainless Steel, 
Eclipse Aviation, Ranger, Vultee, Doug- 
las, Hydraulics in Modern Alircra‘t, 
Mackenzie Air Service, PCA, Solar, Con- 
solidated, aerial cameras, Ryan, EAL, 
Boeing, Switlik parachutes and West- j 
ern Air Express. 


Maltby Co. in New Quarters 


Edward D. Maltby Co., manufacturers 
of aircraft bearings, has announced re- 
moval of its quarters to 1718 S. Flower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal 
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Young man, age 24, Netherlands Citi- 
zen, 6 years technical and commercial 
experience with well-known interna- 
tional airsystem, having held junior 
executive position in United States for 
past 4 years, desires opportunity to 
make connections with any U. S. Air- 
lines or firm to whom his experience 
might be of value 
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9-Months Aeronautic Exports Total 
$221,479,961, Up 183% Over Year Ago 


United States exports of aeronautic 
products in September totaled $22,939,- 
697, bringing the nine-month value 
to $221,479,961 or 183% above the com- 
parable 1939 period, the Motive Prod- 
ucts Division, Dept. of Commerce, has 

. Largest purchaser was the 
United Kingdom taking $15,164,825 
worth in September and $77,256,731 in 
the nine-month period. France prac- 
tically eliminated from the market 
since the German invasion, spent $75,- 
463,921 for U. S. aeronautic products in 
the nine months. 

The September total, which included 
284 airplanes valued at $12,228,209, rep- 
resented a 38.7% decline from August, 
when the United Kingdom alone re- 
ceived 278 planes for $22,666,000. August 
shipments, however, were understood 
to have included a number of used 
military aircraft. 


Nine Months’ Shipments 
In the January-September period, 13 
countries each purchased more than a 
million doliars worth of U. S. aviation 
exports, spending together $211,442,184 
or 95.4% of the total value of ship- 
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Exports of aeronautic products in 
September consisted of 284 aircraft 
valued at $12,228,200; 441 engines for 
$4,311,910; engine parts and accessories 
$1,747,313; propellers and parts $552,- 
395; parachutes and parts $78,019; in- 
struments and parts $821,988; other 
parts and accessories $3,199,863. 


September Exports 
Twenty-two customers in September 
spent more than $10,000 each for U. S. 

aviation products, as follows: 











ments. These countries with the value United Kingdom ...... «+ $15,164,825 
of their purchases are: SN ° cnc ecegueeussees 3,423,500 
United Kingdom ......... ae ~~ laa caine 
PD ceccnseneceoensenne 75,463,921 pie achalasia hte 
ED. a065.00000esenees es 513,290 
DK: «tveieecawennneadnan 19,858,470 Brazil . 393,659 
— eee eee yeaa Union of 8. Africa ...... 392.485 
— seeecevevovecoecoees peop Netherlands Indies ....... 342,922 
Alda adalah oot BE dudavadeeinns case 217,439 
DN  citcrkdasaeeoeeeese 4,206,714 Turk 161.770 
Netherlands Indies ....... 3,526,928 eentbustrnsssesre ° 
k 9 964 Mozambique ............-+. 71,008 
SUNNY esecececsscccscoses 7 0 69,519 
PE (ceektdhetseecneedes 1,970,788 
PUAMCD cccccccccccccccccces 61,524 
PED 46 kccccedsevcsccece 1,468,591 
GED, co cceccceseccceces 59,063 
Union of S. Africa ...... 1,241,338 
lei 1150 DE -60-00:6606600000666000 40,072 
BWOMUM = «- 22 seer seesereees an Ree aang 35,319 
September shipments included 136 British. South Africa ...... 32,950 
aircraft to the United Kingdom for DUE pecteccessccecccsce 25,108 
$8,453,000, and 68 to Canada for $1,746,- DD Sncwescdndscouevecss 24,885 
000, 256 engines to the United Kingdom Ee Catia tueuinnees 22,492 
for $3,510,000 and 123 to Canada for DEE, cocccecesctevesse 21,191 
$534,000. WERT oc cece cccccccces 16,480 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Oct. 26 Week Ended Nov. 2 
Net Net 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
American Airlines ..... ‘ 59%, — % 4900 631%, 60 +1% 10,300 
Aviation Corp. ...... -- 4% > “sees 14,700 514 4% + 4 28,600 
Bendix Aviation ....... 313%, 3058 + % 8,300 33% #305, +2% 21,200 
Boeing Airplane ........ 16% 153%, + % 11,200 173%, 1534 +15, 37,500 
Consolidated Aircraft 23 21% — % 1,000 2334 211%, +155 4,100 
Continental Motors .... ; 3% — 's 9,300 334 3% + % 12,900 
Curtiss-Wright ......... 7 7% — %%4 23,800 835 7, $+ 5% 52,500 
Curtiss-Wright A 2744 — % 2,900 2812 273%, + % 6,800 
Douglas Aircraft ..... 8244 +3%4 11,200 911, 84 +4%4 10,900 
Eastern Air Lines 354, +234 21,600 37% 3634 — 's 14,700 
Ex-Cell-O .....++-+- ee 2914 + % 1,700 32 30 +1%4 7,400 
Grumman Airc. Eng. 16%, —1l%s 1,600 17% 1634 + % 4,000 
Lockheed Aircraft .. 27% —!1 9,100 3034 27%, +246 28,100 
Glenn L. Martin 3053 —% 11,600 333, Wie +214 21,100 
Natl. Aviation Corp. a 103%, — % 1,300 113% 103% + % 2,400 
N. American Aviation .. 17% 165 — % 6,400 1814 165, + % 22,100 
Pan American Airways . 16 154%, + % 11,700 174 155% +41 27,000 
Sperry b eacee eesoce 41%, 40% + % 5,400 4334 4114 +1% 11,600 
Square D Co. .......... 35 34 aaiee 4,700 34% 331%, — % 3,400 
Thompson Souruets 35 333% + 2,000 35 3234 —214 2,000 
EE 69000>6000066000008 18%, 17% +% 6,600 19 18% — % 3,400 
United ‘Aircraft ........ 40 39 + % 7,700 43 3949 3 20,000 
United Air Lines ..... - 19% 17% + % 27,400 19% 185, + % 18,900 
Wright Aeronautical . & 98 --2 50 6105 97 +5 180 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Oct. 26 Week Ended Nov. 2 
Net Net 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
Aero Supply A ........ enne eces eecce esse 21 21 + % 200 
Aero Supply B ....... 5% 54 —% 700 544 5% + % 2,200 
Air Investors ......... 2% 2%4 ee 100 2%4 2 —% 1,300 
Air Investors cv pf .... «1... sees ve eoce 2234 223%, +134 100 
Air Investors war ...... ine By ie ae a6ee % rece 400 
Aviation & Transp. 2% 25%, + % 2,700 2% — ‘accs 8,100 
Beech Aircraft 54% 4% — \s 1,300 548 4% +'% 2,500 
Bell Aircraft 21 20 —% 1,900 2132 1942 +1%% 3,800 
Bellanca Aircraft 4 3% 2+ % 700 415 4 + \& 500 
Breeze ? 54% 54% —% 500 55% ik asses 500 
Brewster Aero -- 9% 9% —% 1900 105 9% +1%4 17,900 
Canadian Colonial .... 6% 6 —% 900 616 6 — % 1,400 
Fairchild Aviation ..... 83% s, ++ % 200 8%, +1 1,100 
Pairchild Eng. & Air. 4%4 4 —\% 1,100 49 4 + % 3,200 
Irving Air Chute ...... 4% 13% + % 500 «144% 13% + % 1,100 
Penn-Central Airlines 16% 15% +% 1,400 16% 15% —% 5,800 
Republic Aviation ..... 53 5 — %& 4,400 53% 4% 4+$+% 5,600 
Roose  tanhaweus 23% 24 —% 249 24% #+% 100 
Aeronauti sae, i ae oem age “6 COCHesiC‘ ——*1// 200 
Vultee Aircraft ........ 81g 7% —% 600 834 8168 + % 1,300 
—- Hrd 4% +% 100 + 3% —% 400 
Western Air Express .. 6 5 +1 11,900 6% 5% +% 7,400 


























Stock Comments 
. . ‘ ‘ 
Recent Aviation Strength Suggests 
Nearness of an Important Swing 
By Pur P. Friepianper yough' 
Chart Data by Wyckoff Associates Inc. sirplanes 
jenn 
The stock market, @ 
imitating the 1929 and WEEKLY AVIATION AVERAGES come | 
1937 activity, started a oe. Moore 
forward move that has ++ | corps). 
brought joy again to . | Morris 
Wall and Broad Streets. .. | 937,400 
The explanation of why Li v 
securities should sud- .. | $152,100 
denly swirl forward, Hood 
when, for several - | Corps). — 
months they have re- sal b- 
mained in the dol- TT “Air AS 
drums, despite the ac- corps ). 
celerated pace of in- Goodye 
dustrial activity, in- ™ | 965,196 ( 
corporates the whole Strach: 
theory of technical Air Cor 
procedure. It would be Tit Thoma 
a rather simple task Ti | (Navy). 
if a magic hand by 1 re 
touching buttons could — 
cause stock prices to ~~ arift sig 
run up at the same Trt Kolism 
time that our indus- sights, $¢ 
tries are enjoying vig- ~ Standa 
orous prosperity. It is ttt | gasoline 
this spread that makes oT ehe | Bird-W 
it possible for close Leece-! 
observers to find opportunities in the that technical signs indicated that .| ,,O°ers 
market-place. In due course, it is well major swing was not far away. It wy yy ‘ 
to remember, there will be a point further stated that in due course th $2808.51? 
when stock prices will truly reflect pre- aviation averages would test the a& Hayes 
vailing conditions. highs of 50.32. The recent action of (Air Cor 
Too often it is said that the un- these stocks appears to justify our cop Bendix 
certainties today mean a different type ‘tion and optimism. brake as 
of market. But in reality, stock prices This long and dreary period takes} Charles 
behave in the same way, and charts place inevitably before a major swing a 
record a picture similar to that given The preparation move is the forerunner 194,480 | 
in more normal markets. of something big. Even when the avi- "Blackh 
All a t : ‘ , : tion averages sold down to 34.06, durin (Air Cor 
groups do not move simultan the week of July 6, it was our fee | 
eously. This is accentuated by the dis- , ling | Hamilt 
that this represented a technical shake 10/17, pr 
jointed economy caused by the World out, and that the line at 39.41 would} Americ 
War. It is easy to recall that for a the base for the major swing 944.713 ( 
long time stocks of the stee! companies The general market experienced such Westor 
failed to respond to the high produc- 4 terminal shake-out a day after ele.) $79,440 ( 
tion figures and the anticipated good tion. At that time, a selling wave cam} United 
profits. But before long this group in that presaged the beginning of 1 Sperry 
came into its own, expressing the pros- big downward move, but the followin | *2%6 ( 
perity for this particular industry. day, stock prices recovered, maée © U. 8. ¢ 
The tremendous backlog of orders for for their losses for the day before, ant A 
the shipyard companies failed until re- then on big volume, spurted forward Air i 
cently to attract buyers for these se- The story given out for this move wa} (Air Cory 
curities. It is at this writing that the that the Secretary of the Treasury, i Manni! 
market prices of these securities are asking for a larger internal debt lim-| sages, $1 
beginning to appraise properly what is itation, had set off the sparks of in- Pionee! 
transpiring in that industry. Likewise, fflation. Regardless of what excuse ws!) Pressure 
aviation securities acted imperviously given, the fact that the market had Kollsm 
to the news background and their mar- broken through into new high grouné . 
ket performance disgusted holders of increased the probabilities that a majo $58,500 
these securities. The expansion pro- swing upward had begun Aerial 
gram failed to create any particular in- It will be only certain groups thst/ semblies, 
terest in this group. will enjoy this new market vitality Lockhe 
Even Standard Statistics recent sur- This column feels that the aviation) $352,508 
vey showing that the manufacturing stocks will be among the favorites Ryan 4 
aviation companies would now be in a At the present writing the aviation | ‘Al Cor, 
position to turn out $55,000,000 worth averages are 45.47 and should be «| ,,L¥coml 
of business per month, as compared tended to 48. It is at this level tht) ~" °™8% 
with $45,000,000 three months ago failed &@ new line should be formed. Indic un be 
to stimulate excessive interest in this tions are that the averages will finally Lite M 
group of securities. It always has been hit 65 before the move is completed Prest-C 
contended by this column that the Tt is on the basis of these chat} $162,330 
market is telling you a story even in studies that we believe smal! reaction Pollack 
the dull and dreary days of disinter- should be used to purchase the manv-| Corps). 
estedness. It was stressed that aviation facturing units of the aviation com- H. Cole 
securities were being accumulated and panies and the airline securities. anni 
Elk Re 
Honaed 
743 Planes Shipped a= aircraft from U. S. manufs $552 204. 
f Switlik 
e,° ° Month-by-month breakdown of U.§ 
by U. S. to British un plane deliveries to Great Britain durin ig 
- the first year of the war follows: Corps). 
First Year of War No. Valu | EA} 
ih Me witeteededkbes 34 $2,951,00 Pratt 
U. 8S. shipments of aeronautic pro- October ................ 0 ®} engine |; 
ducts to Great Britain during the first November ....... . 4 Mie}  Codeco 
year of the war, ending Sept. 1, 1940, December .............. 53 28700 panes 
totaled $72,163,000 and included 743 air- Jan., 1940 ceceeeses 41 2800087 crtmnh tn 
craft for $53,177,000, Secretary of Com- February ............... 19 1,6008) olism 
merce Jesse H. Jones reported Oct. 24. March .............. 2 800 | indicator 
British purchases of all types of U. S RE es ila ceed 23 «= «1,139,000 Westor 
goods during the period amounted to May ............. 19 1,760,000} meters, ; 
$780,000,000, some 57% higher than the June 97 «= 4,208,000 Walter 
$497,250,000 for the comparable 12- July ................ 173 127mm} & om He 
months ended Sept. 1, 1939. OREO: 278 22,606.00 426445 
Peak month for plane deliveries was “a Breeze 
August when 278, or more than one- 743 $53,171.08 Hamilt 
third of the year’s total, were received “; —~ 
by the British. Only two aircraft were Air Investors C ene Address . 
shipped to Britain in March, and in Air Investors Inc. has announceds| POS. § 
Oct. 1939 none were delivered. As re- change in address from 24 Broad ®| secon 


cently as last May, the British received 








to 11 Wall St., New York. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Awards of $25,000 and Over 
Release Date Shown 


AIRCRAFT 


Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., Stratford, Conn., 10/26, 
airplanes, $28,679,070 (Navy). 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., 11/1, airplanes, $106,125,396 (Navy). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, O., 10/11, gum mount assemblies, $85,050 (Air 
0 ). 
Sorris P. Arnoff, T.B.A. Arnoff Shoe Co., New York, N. Y., 10/11, flying shoes, 
9137,400 (Air Corps). 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., 10/11, flying shoes, 
4152100 (Air Corps). 
Hood Rubber Co. Inc., Watertown, 10/11, flying shoes, $207,225 (Air 
ee .oux Corp., Chicago, Ill., 10/14, magnetic inspection apparatus, $190,962 
Air Corps). 
Air Associates Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 10/14, stand assemblies, $65,550 (Air 


). 

Spodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, O., 10/14, envelope for non-rigid airship, 

196 (Navy). 
Werechan Skyways Inc., Savannah, Ga., 10/14, aircraft engine fuel, $120,000 
Air Corps). 
"Thomas A. Edison Inc., West Orange, N. J., 10/14, engine gage units, $159,792 
(Navy). 

Lycoming Div., Aviation Mfg. Corp., Williamsport, Pa., 10/15, airplane engines, 
$6,703,539 (War). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 10/15, horizontal 
drift sights, $173,394 (Navy). 

Kollsman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 10/15, vertical drift 
sights, $657,580 (Navy). 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, N. Y., 10/15, fuel oil & aviation 
gasoline, $612,150 (Navy). 

Bird-White Corp., Chicago, Ill., 10/16, pump assemblies, $43,645 (Air Corps). 
Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, O., 10/16, generator assemblies, $91,872 (Air Corps). 
General _—— Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 10/16, gemerator assemblies, $1,138,170 
(Air Corps). 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O., 10/17, wheel & brake assemblies, 
$2,886,517 (Air Corps). 

Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 10/17, wheel & brake assemblies, $613,629 
(Air Corps). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 10/17, wheel & 
brake assemblies, $43,615 (Air Corps). 

Charles Engelhard Inc., Newark, N. J., 10/17, indicator assemblies, $180,905 (Air 


Corps). 

Cambridge Instrument Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 10/17, indicator assemblies, 
$194,480 (Air Corps). 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 10/17, airplame jack assemblies, $178,815 
(Air Corps). 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 
10/17, propeller hubs & blades, $33,021 (Navy). 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., 10/18, goggles, 
$44,713 (Navy). 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J., 10/18, indicator assemblies, 
$79,440 (Air Corps). 

United States Gauge Co., New York, N. Y., 10/18, switches, $70,000 (Air Corps). 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn N. ¥Y., 10/18, strobometric machines, 
$32,086 (Air Corps). 

U. 8S. Gauge Co., New York, N. Y., 10/18, altimeters, $40,400 (Navy). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 10/18, indicators 
& transmitters, $651,946 (Navy). 

Air — Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 10/19, aircraft mooring kit, $166,972 
(Air Corps). 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 10/19, manifold pressure 
gages, $146,500 (Navy). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 10/19, manifold 
pressure gages, $127,031 (Navy) 


frames & lenses, 


n Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 10/19, manifold 
pressure gages, $87,473 (Navy). 
Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, O., 10/21, gun mounting post assemblies, 


$58,500 (Air Corps). 
Aerial Machine & Tool Corp., New York, N. Y., 10/21, gun mounting post as- 
semblies, $53,400 (Air Corps). 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 10/21, maintenance parts for airplanes, 
$352,508 (Air Corps). 
an oe Corp., San Diego, Cal., 10/21, modification of airplanes, $62,260 
( ‘orps). 
Lycoming Div., Aviation Mfg. Corp., Williamsport, Pa., 10/21, maintenance parts 
for engines, $84,515 (Air Corps). 
' > _— Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa., 10/21, maintenance parts, $77,168 
rps). 

Lite Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., 10/21, tow target assemblies, $450,200 (Air Corps). 
Prest-O-Lite Battery Co. Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 10/21, aircarft storage batteries, 
$162,380 (Air Corps). 
aaa Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J., 10/21, armament equipment, $237,500 (Air 


Orps). 
H. Cole Co., Columbus, O., 10/21, armament equipment, $112,000, (Air Corps). 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 10/21, aircraft engine fuel, 
sy WN Corps). 
ming Co., Charlestown, W. Va., 10/21, lubricating oil, $74,121 (Air Corps). 
Penzoil Co., Oil CTty, Pa., 10/21, lubricating oil, $55,276 (Air Corps). 
ssa’ Pray 4 - eed Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 10/21, aircraft storage batteries, 
rps). 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 10/22, tow target assemblies, 
$42,187 (Air Corps). 
International Engineering Inc., Dayton, O., 10/22, stand assemblies, $65,022 (Air 
10/2, engine lathes, $301,173 (Air Corps). 
Hart! 


Corps). 
BE. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, O., 
Pratt & Whitney Div., Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West ord, Conn, 
e lathes, $204,932 (Air Corps). 
oyuipenent, $29,088 ( 


eco, Newark, N. J., 10/4, receiving eae). 
10/5, pi ute silk, —_ (Na 
. Ben N. J. 


10/2, 


ea i Corp., New York., HP 
rument Div., Bendix Aviati Corp 10/5, aircraft 
= indicators, $279,225 (Navy). - * 4 
ee pecrenens — Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 10/5, aircraft climb 
Weston ‘Electrical Sastrament Co! Newark ad vol 
oe12.106 (ae : rp., rk, N. J. 10/5, ammeters and volt- 


Corps). 
Walter Kidde & Co. Inc.. New York, N. Y., 10/5, control assemblies, 
etc 


eck valve assemblies, cylinder assemblies .. $37,065 (Air ). 
tre oe —s Saginaw, Mich, 10/5, combination -x, and thickness gages, 
Breeze . Inc., Newark, N. J., 10/5, aircraft flowmeters, $355,805 (Navy). 
10 nnmal ‘ton dard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 
, Main ce parts, $104,832 (Air Corps). 
Stearman Aircraft Div., Boeing Airplane . Wichita, Kans., 10/5, maintenance 


Parts, 206.236 (Atr Corps). 
er Div.. Curtiss- t be . N. J, 10/5, 
Baller Py. penta Corp., Clifton, N. J., 10/5, propeller 

























































McCauley Steel Products Co., Dayton, O., 10/5, propeller assemblies, $308,880 
(Arr Cor ° 

Air Grumes Inc., Clifton, N. J., 10/5, cylinder assemblies, $252,797 (Air Corps). 

Independent Engineering Co Inc., O'Fallon, Ill, 10/5, cylinder assembiies, 
$145,800 (Air Corps). 

Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., New York, N, Y., 10/5, cylinder assemblies $127,907 


(Air Corps). 
Hoboken, N. J., 


a & Esser Co., 
Orps). 
HD. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo., 10/5, flying sults, $123,131 (Air Corps). 
Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 10/5, signal 
assemblies, $101,992 (Air Corps’. 
Rough Wear Clothing Co., New York, N. Y., 10/5, flying jackets, $67,900 (Air 


Corps). 
Aero Leather Clothing Co., Beacon, N. Y., 10/5, flying jackets, $32,670 (Air Corps). 
Myrtle Knitting Mills Inc., Unionville, Conn., 10/5, flying jackets, $127,050 
(Air Corps). 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., 10/5, goggle and flying temple 
assemblies, $149,141 (Air Corps). 
Chas. Fischer Spring Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 10/5, goggle and flying temple 
assemblies, $80,233 (Air Corps). 


10/5, computer assemblies, $53,382 (Air 


ye aaa Corp., Bryan, O., 10/5, propeller hub assemblies, $100,672 
(Air Corps). 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 10/5, indicator assemblies, $208,850 
(Air Corps). 


Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, O., 10/5, generators, regulators and switch relays, 
$76,097 (Air Cores), 
Service Tool Engineering Co., Dayton, O., 10/5, testing sets, $215,213 (Air 


Corps). 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York. N. Y., 10/5, engine fuel, $90,603 (Air Corps). 
Barnard Aviation Equipment Co., Ashley, Pa., 10/5, bomb hoists, $59,000 (Air 


Corps). 

fAonr™ Corp., Bryan, O., 10/5, hose and valve assemblies, $108,525 
(Air Corps). 
a Grafiex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 10/5, ground cameras, $136,873 (Air 
orps). 

a Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 10/7, maintenance parts, $1,042,866 


(Air Corps). 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, 

N. Y., 10/8, aircraft engines, $196,725 (Air Corps). 

oun. Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 10/8, aircraft engine fuel, $101,700 (Air 
‘oO ‘ 


Supply Mfg. Co. Inc., Corry, Pa., 10/8, bomb release handle assemblies, 
$25,300 (Air Corps). 

Scintilla Magneto Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y., 10/8, magneto 
assemblies, $32,000 (Air Corps). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 10/9, brake 


& wheel assemblies, $34,095 (Air Corps). 
10/9, airspeed indicators, $42,600 (Navy). 


U. 8S. Gauge Co., New York, N. Y., 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 10/10, stereoscopes, $254,152 (War). 
10/10, lamp assemblies & spare parts, 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
$48,140 (Air Corps). 
Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., $29,768 
(Air Corps). 
Banner Die Tool & Stamping Co., Columbus, O., 10/10, bomb racks, $104,550 
a Saar. teas 
arna viation Equipment Co. Inc., Ashley, Pa., 
$108,170 (Air Corps). " 
war Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 10/11, aircraft engines, $81,569,140 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore., 10/11, ies, ’ 
(Air Corps. 4 / gun mount assemblies, $85,645 
° emical & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O., 9/16, oxygen masks, pl , 
hooks and other oxygen equipment, $65,037 (Air Corps). ~~ _— 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 9/16, container assemblies 
for emergency parachute back-pads, $53,820 (Air Corps). 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., mford, Conn., fuel transfer pumps, rotary 
motors, etc., $91,233 (Air Soaps). 
BS ee, cee, ay 8728. oyna qommeres. $164,132 (Air Corps). 
r mstruction ., San ncisco, - 20, tempor h ing, 
Airport, $118,836 (War). ‘ a ee _ae 
ty Coro.. Ww as.. a roto compasses, $673,906 (War). 
mstruction Co., Houston, Tex., 9/20, emergen " - 
ton Field, Tex, $952,980 (Wai). rgency construction, Elling 
att nelair. m Beach. Fla., 9/20, Air Co shop building, M' 
Alrport, Orlando, Pla. $107,190 (War). _ a 
endix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., S. Bend, Ind., 9/28, 1 
wheels, $141,369 (Navy). ” — 


10/10, air pumps, 


10/10, gun mount assemblies, 


Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 9/28, starters, 
$193,000 (Navy). 
Aluminum Co. of America. Washington, D. C., 9/28, rivets. $48,521 (Navy). 


SKF Industries Inc.. Philadelphia. Pa., 9/28, bearings, $32,373 (Navy). 

Air Cruisers Inc., Clifton, N. J., 9/28, life preserver vests and cylinders, $49,500 
(Air Corps). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., life preserver vests and 
cylinders, $65,120 (Air Corps). 

Hartzell Propeller Co. Div., Hartzell Industries, O., 9/28, alum- 
inum alloy propeller blades, $44,000 (Air Corps). 

Aircraft Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill., 9/28, engine warming cover assemblies, 
$26.587 (Air Corps). 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div.. United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 
9/28, propellers and blades, $34,237 (Navy). 

Hickok Electrical Instrument Co., Cleveland, O., 9/28, indicators, switches 

9/28, switches, etc., 


etc., $33,000 (Navy). 

Lewis Engineering Co., 
$41,580 (Navy). 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J., 9/28. indicators, switches, 
etc., $34,180 (Navy). 

Aircraft Engine Div., Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 10/1, spare 
parts for radial engines, $69,082 (War). 

Kollsman Instrument Div., Square D. Co., N. Y., 10/1, aircraft 
compasses, $85,811 (Navy). 

Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, O., 10/1, fuel pumps, $33,750 (Air Corps). 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 10/2, aircraft cameras and parts, 
$3,131,806 (Air Corps). 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 10/2, oxygen 
regulator assemblies, $2,200,967 (Air Corps). 


Akron, O., 9/28, 


Inc., Piqua, 


Naugatuck, Conn., indicators, 


Elmhurst, 





UAWA Petition Denied 


CIO United Automobile Workers of 
America have been found by NLRB to 
have insufficient numbers at North 
American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, 
Cal., to warrant hearing on union's 
petition for an election. UAWA had 
claimed a majority membership at the 
plant. 


CIO Union Certified at Ryan 
The National Labor Relations Board 
has announced the certification of UAW 
Local No. 506, affiliated with the CIO 
as the sole collective bargaining agency] 
selected by a majority of the production} 
and maintenance employes of Ryan Aero-{ 
nautical Co., San Diego, Cal., following 
an election which showed a 354 to 273 
margin in favor of the union. | 
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SEC Registration 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
filed registration statement Oct 24 cov- 
ering 60,000 shares capital stock, $l- 
par. Approximately ,000 of net pro- 
ceeds were to be applied to purchase 

rice, due Nov. 3 and 4, of two Douglas 

-3 aircraft and special equipment, 
or to repayment of temporary borrow- 
ings made for that purpose, balance to 
be added to company’s working oes. 
“Corporation has made no definite 
plans” for raising funds required for 
additional new equipment to be ds- 
livered in 1941. ’ 

Eleven completely equipped DC-3’s 
are on order for delivery March-July 
1941 at cost of $1,270,000, and four spare 
Wright G-102A engines for Mar. 1941 
at $38,208. 

Company states that insurance cov- 
erage is believed sufficient to protect 
the carrier against any loss arising from 
actions which may be brought as resuit 
of recent accident. 

Funded debt: Outstanding bank loan, 
$1,084,000 principal at Oct. 22, 1940, 
with Chase National Bank is evidenced 
by three 4% installment promissory 
notes in respective unpaid principals or 
$592,800, $91,200, $400,000, and dated 
Dec. 15, 1939, Dec. 19, 1939, and Mav 29. 
1940, respectively. Loan is secured by 
chattel mortgage on equipment. 

Authorized capitalization was in- 
creased Sept. 6, 1940, from 300,000 
shares, $l-par, to 500,000. Name of 
principal underwriter and public price 
of new issue will be filed by amend- 
ment. Issuer will reimburse under- 
writer $2,500 against normal out-of- 
pocket expenses. 


Current SEC Reports 


Airplane Mfg. & Supply Corp. 

Company reports that 44,590 of its 
$l-par shares have been subscribed for 
by its stockholders at $1 pursuant to 
rights which expired Oct. 16. In ac- 
cordance with underwriting agreement 
covering 93,266 shares, G. Brashears 
Co. now offers to public the remaining 
48,676 at $1.25, paying registrant $1 
therefor. 

Vultee Aircraft Inc. 

Upon issuance of 302,168 capital 
shares, $l-par, to Aviation Mfg. Corp. 
for property and net assets of Stinson 
Aircraft Division and Barkley-Grow 
Aircraft Division of Aviation Mfg. Corp., 
Vultee will have outstanding 1,052,168 
shares of 1,089,668 total authorized for 
issuance and 1,500,000 total authorized 
by incorporation certificate. 











Financial Reports 











LEHMAN CORP.—Report for year 
ended June 30 shows net profit of $858,- 
240, with interest and dividends earned 
$2,752,247, o ting expenses $581,254, 
= ome 237 bg for federal 

come es 993, ter provision 
$2,115,993. 

Balance sheet at June 30: Assets 7 
483 361, including cash and receivables 
$5,469,645, U. S. ernment obligations, 
average cost $4,952,234, investments in 
securities, average cost $56,026,922, in- 
vestment in real estate corporation, 
average cost $975,687, miscellaneous in- 
vestments and advances $58,483,361. 
Liabilities: dividend payable July 5, 
1940, $415,476, accrued liabilities $175,- 
705; capital stock, of an authorized 
2,500,000, $l-par shares, 2,086,884 out- 


standing; capital surplus $83,673,395 less 
11,104 treasury shares; profit and loss 
account $18,680,152. 

AERONAUTICAL SECURITIES INC.— 
For nine-months ended Sept. 30 com- 
pany reports net income of $23,513 after 
1eaeral income tax provisicn, against 
$23,246 tor calendar 1939. C divi- 
denas were $11,560, expeases $11,026, 
net profit on sales of portfolio securities 
computed on basis of specific certificate 
costs $26,189. Balance sheet Sept. 30 
shows assets $864,921, including cash 
$92,784, investments at market $771 575. 
wiabilities include dividend payable 
Oct. 16, 1940, $10,155; total surplus on 
basis of carrying jnvestments at market 
quotations $745,065. 

L. MARTIN CO.—Deliveries 
of $5,303,531 and net profit of $523,493, 
after depreciation, state and federal in- 
come taxes at 24% are reported for 
quarter ended Sept. 30. This equals 
48c each on 1,094,532 $l-par common 
shares outstanding. Without provision 
for excess profits taxes, company earned 
$4,798,981 or $4.38 a share on sales of 
$25,416,007 for nine months to Sept. 30. 

Profit and loss items: Cost of goods 
sold $4,258,068, depreciation of plant 
and equipment $146,512, profit trom 
operations $898,950, income credits $71,- 

6, gross income $970,177, provision 
lor normal federal and state income 
taxes $405,500. 

ARO EQUIPMENT CORP.—in amend- 
ment to consolidated report for calen- 
dar 1939, company announces net sales 
of $1,009,679 for period, net operating 
profit $202,648, net profit before federal 
income tax $204,071, net profit to sur- 
plus $166,671. Balance sheet at Dec. 31, 
1939, shows assets $812,906, current 
$489,179. Current liabilities $102,587. 
Capital 156,918 shares, $l-par, issued of 
an authorized 500,000. Surplus, paid-in 
+ mane Surplus from operations $468,- 
166. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES INC. — Net 
profit for nine months 1940, $1,556,849 
against $964,283 same period of 1939. 
Net income for three months ended 
Sept. 30, 9,444. 

WESTERN AIR EXPRESS CORP.—Net 
earnings of $183,341 before federal in- 
come taxes, $141,932 after deducting 
such taxes, are reported for first nine 
months of 1940. Mail revenue during 
period totaled $607,797, passenger rev- 
enue $569,628, express revenue $36,148. 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 
—Unaudited consolidated net profit 
for nine months, of 1940, was $3,338,- 
538, after estimated federal income and 
excess profits taxes. Tax legislation en- 
acted during 1940 had effect of reducing 
net income for nine months by ap- 
peg A $1,700,000, equal to about 

c a share. Sales totaled $24,305,375. 

Employment is now approximately 
7,000 with annual payroll at current 
rates $14,000,000. Number at Inglewood 
plant is expected to reach 19,000 by end 
of year, while total number employes 
at Inglewood and Texas plant will 
eventu reach 25,000-30,000. 

EX-C -O CORP.—In nine months 
ended Sept. 30, net profit of $1,387,727 
Was equal to $3.49 a share, against 
$530,514 in same 1939 period. Company 
expects to complete early next sum- 
mer its $3,000,000 expansion program in- 
creasing manufacturing area from pres- 
ent 230,000 sq. ft. to 335,000. Invest- 
ment in fixed assets involved in pur- 
chase of new plant and remodeling will 
8p roximate $1,700,000, with additional 
$ .000 working capital likely to be 
required. 

ARVILL AIRCRAFT DIE CASTING 
CORP.—Net profit of $96,312 for nine 
months ended Sept. 30, before federal 
income and excess profits taxes. Ac- 

company, earnings are not 
shown for substantial partial deliveries. 

SQUARE D CO.—Report for nine 
months, 1940, shows net profit of $1,- 
263,002, after normal federal income 
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Current Figures on Backlogs, 
Production Areas and Employmenj 


The following exclusive figures have been compiled by the staff of 
AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES and were gathered from numero 
reliable sources. Backlog figures, in many cases, are estimates, and other 
because of Army or Navy restrictions, are unofficial but are believed to be 
as accurate and as current as any on record: 


Backlog 


$750,000 36,000 
22,360,000 


350,000,294 
9,690,000 
5,343,345 


1,000,000 
356,306,962 


— 


Revised 


ee, 


Production Area Employes 
Sq. Ft. ’ 


»r 
22 


S28 


seesueez 





o 8 ts 
eI ee 
: 8: BB 


550,000 
98,960 


33,000 
2,733,000 


* Does not include U. S. Govt. order totaling approximately $111,00 
on which final approved contracts have not been received. 





and excess profits taxes, equal after 
dividend requirements on 20,000 shares 
of 5% preferred to $2.82 each on 421,- 
360 common shares, $l-par. Company 
has acquired assets of Emmerich Op- 
tical Co., New York City, and will move 
machinery to one of Kollisman Instru- 
ment division plants. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. INC.— 
Company reports for nine months ended 
Aug. 31, 1940, net profit of $7,288,335, 
after charges and federal income taxes, 
equal to $12.15 a share on 600,000 capi- 
tal stock shares, compared with $2,- 
382,159 or $3.97 a share for same period 
ended Aug. 31, 1939. Sales of $45,430,- 
274 are shown, of which $6,124,552 was 
in fixed price contracts of U. S. gov- 
ernment “on which profits, after de- 
ducting administrative expense, 
amounted to $38,614, or a margin of 
less than 1%.” 

Consolidated balance sheet Aug. 31: 
Asseta $54,074,187, current $47,515,747, 
cash $32,718,533. Current liabilities 
$31,574,931, reserves $596,984. Capital 
surplus $3,993,441; earned surplus $11,- 
908.830. Backlog of $141,287,127, Aug. 31, 
included $87,099,065 for foreign military 
craft and $32,012,474 for commercial 
models. Unfilled orders at end of Oc- 
tober totaled $351,370,166. 





Dividend 











DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. INC.—$5 a 
share to be paid Nov. 20 on 600,000 
shares outstanding to stockholders of 
record Nov. 9. 


Chicago Pneumatic Appointments 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of P. J. 
Christy as manager of its Philadelphia, 
Pa., office. He succeeds A. M. Brown who 
has been transferred to Washington. 
D. C., as manager of the new branch 
recently Opened there. Also announced 
was appointment of C. A. Diehl as man- 
ager of the Houston, Tex., office. 


Firm to Market New Type Glue 


U. S. Plywood Corp. will soon make 
available the first “one-part,” plastic 
resin adhesive to consumers and in- 
dustrial users. The new glue, “Weld- 
wood,” is a urea formaldehyde glue 
working by chemical action. 





CHAPLINE HEAD 
BREWSTER CO 
Executive Forces Expanded 


Speed Production; Work i 
Chairman of Board 


Directors of Brewster Aero 
tical Corp. in meeting at N 
N. J., on Nov. 12 expanded thee 
pany’s executive forces to 
production on more than $100) 
in orders for the U. S. Navy 
foreign governments by eled 
James Work, former president, 
general manager, chairman of 
board, and George F. Chapline, p 
ident and general manager 
succeed Work. Chapline had 
vice president in charge of sales 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


Additional new officers are Daj 
T. Brown, vice president in a 
of experimental research and 
velopment, and William L. 
vice president in charge of maten 
Smith resigned from Western & 
tric in mid-October to join B 
Until Aug. 20, 1940, he was dire’ 
of air purchases for the 5 
Purchasing Commission in 
York City, a duty assumed in J 
1939 when WE granted him a 
of absence as contract engineef. 


ve 
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Aerco to Make Parts, Tools vi a 

A new corporation for the @ ze 

ture of aircraft parts and power os 

Aerco Corp., South Gate, Cal. am 

was organized by C. A. Herberts, " 

in 1917 of Herberts Machinery 09. * 

cers and directors include 

president; E. T. Melone, vice B 

& general manager; R. A. Livi 

secretary-treasurer, and H. L. 

Max B. Harlow, D. N. 

W. J. Merrigan, directors. 
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ae THE GREAT SILVER FLEET 


EASTERN AIR LINES LAUNCHES NEW Fo See con Oe ee 


major Eastern and Mid-Western 
CYCLONE-POWERED DOUGLAS FLEET industrial centers with the increas- 
ingly important routes to Central 
and South America. This, together with new Mid-Western 
route extensions, is reflected in a 56% traffic rise in 
September over last year—an all-time monthly record. 
The annual Winter travel to the South will add its impetus 
to the greatest growth in EAL’s history. 
Current delivery of additional Douglas DC-3’s and 
DST's, powered with Wright G-200 Cyclones, will double 
Eastern Air Lines’ present fleet. Since the start of opera- 
<a tions twelve years ago, Eastern has consistently speci- 
fied Wright Aircraft Engines for its new equipment. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson New Jersey 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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ABOUT THE SPRING EDITION 
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A+ LAST there is a complete, concise and 
well arranged directory of all aeronautical in- 
terests in American Aeronautics. The editor 
has rendered a great service. . . It is a pleasure 
to join in what should be a unanimous approval. 
JOURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
SCIENCES. 


Although I have just received it, your Direc- 
tory has already become a most useful reference 
book in my office. W. H. SCHWEBEL, Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp. 


Without question, the best aviation directory 
ever compiled . It tells what, where and 
who with the flip of a page. AVIATION 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION NEWSLETTER. 


I want to congratulate you on what will be to 
me and multitudes of others one of the most 
useful volumes of information. R. W. HAM- 
BROOK, U. S. Office of Education. 


Anyone dealing with the aviation industry 
should not fail to have a copy of this publica- 
tion. COMMERCIAL AVIATION (Canada). 


By far the most complete and handy directory 
of aeronautical organizations and personnel that 
I have seen. I keep it at my desk for constant 
reference. J. STORY SMITH, Pres., Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Company. 

It is an extremely welcome addition to avia- 
tion publications and should be in the hands of 
all aeronautical industrialists. AERONAUTICS 
(Great Britain). 

We wish to take this opportunity of compli- 
menting you on the exceptionally fine compila- 
tion of these listings. S. H. WEBSTER, Eclipse 
Aviation. 


Air-minded Americans everywhere will wel- 
come this useful book. . . . It well supplies a 
growing demand. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS. 


I am very glad to have this directory, and am 
sure it will prove of assistance in my office and 
to other members of our organization. E. E. 
WILSON, Pres., United Aircraft. 


AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Earle Building 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 





the REVISED 


Announcing and ENLARGED... . 


FALL EDITION of 
AMERICAN AVIATION 


Veecley 


% There is no need to tell you, if you’ve been using the Spring 
Edition, just what the DIRECTORY is or how many times a day 
you have occasion to refer to the copy on your desk. 
* But with this unprecedented expansion throughout the industry 
and the numerous resultant shifts in administrative functions, the 
Spring Edition is already so out of date that we have had to make 
between 1100 and 1200 changes in names, titles and addresses to 
properly show all changes which have occurred in the industry 
since April. 
* In addition to the many changes, we have solicited information 
from hundreds of organizations not listed in the first volume. We 
have had to add more than 100 new pages to the Fall Edition, and 
over 4500 new names have gone into the alphabetical index. Among 
the valuable new additions to the book are complete sections on 
. ». « CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN AIRLINES 
CANADIAN AND LATIN AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, 
U. S. AIRLINES AND MANUFACTURERS IN PROCESS OF 
ORGANIZATION, FIXED-BASE OPERATORS AND LOCAL 
AIR SERVICES IN EVERY CITY AND STATE, MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ALL TYPES OF PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
AND TOOLS, SUPPLIERS OF MANUFACTURING MATE- 
RIALS, AERIAL SURVEY AND PHOTOGRAPHY CON- 
TRACTORS, CANADIAN AND LATIN AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT OFFICIALS and numerous others under 
virtually every classification of aviation production and service. 
% No matter what type of personal or office reference file you have 
been keeping to maintain your contacts with the aviation industry 
. + whether you're an airline president with no time to waste 
looking for correct initials and titles . . . ora sales executive with 
markets or potential markets to cultivate . . . or a school placement 
director wanting to put your boys across to the right men in the 
right companies . . . or just a fellow who wonders now and then 
what’s become of some of the men he’s known here and there along 
the line . . . Whatever you do and whatever your requirements, 
you'll find AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY an indispens- 
able aid and the most frequently used book on your desk. 


%* AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE x AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY* AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY * AMERICAN AVIATION SERVICE BUREAU 


USE THIS FORM TO INSURE PROMPT 
* RECEIPT OF THE FALL EDITION 
Price per copy. . $3.00. Discounts on five or more copies. (Note: If 


extra copies are to be sent to addresses other than the main office, please 


list and attach correct names and addresses.) 


Please send us at once____copies of the revised and enlarged Fall Edition of AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY. 


) Payment Enclosed 
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[] Please Send Bill 
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